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The Fledgling Takes Flight 


EDITORIAL 


F OR about forty years, the senior 
college and university people, 
bound by traditional thinking, 
viewed the junior college with at- 
titudes ranging from virtual con- 
tempt ... to scepticism ... to 
amazement at the persistent and 
consistent development of the jun- 
ior college movement. Now, the 
junior college has “arrived.” The 


fledgling took wing in spite of an 
academic atmosphere that was for 
the most part unfriendly. With 


proper guidance, its flight is des- 
tined to be long and healthy. We, 
who are interested in junior col- 
leges, must assure its future. 

During these formative years, 
the philosophy of the junior college 
has crystallized around. two func- 
tions: to give superior training to 
those students who will eventually 
take the baccalaureate degree and 
to give the best possible training 
to those students who are not look- 
ing toward a degree. 

For those students seeking a de- 
gree, the junior college offers cur- 
riculums paralleling fairly closely 
the freshman and sophomore years 
of university work. In perform- 
ing this function, we must set out 
deliberately to do a better job than 
the universities. Through individ- 


ual attention to our students, we 
can do a better job than the univer- 
sities with their large enrollments. 
In the pre-professional program, 
the junior college can tamper less 
with traditions than it can in the 
curriculums for terminal students; 
however, it can and must experi- 
ment on occasion. 

Although the junior college has 
a definite function in its prepro- 
fessional training, the strength of 
the junior college movement lies 
in its furnishing adequate prepara- 
tion to those students who are not 
concerned with the baccalaureate 
degree. In this terminal function, 
the program must be as broad as 
the needs of the community in 
which the college is located. There 
is, and ought to be, wide divergence 
from fixed patterns. Indeed, it is 
scarcely proper to speak of the 
terminal functions of junior col- 
leges as offering a program of 
education. A junior college must 
offer its own individual program 
to meet the needs of its own partic- 
ular students and its own commu- 
nity. The terminal curriculum of 
a junior college located in a Cali- 
fornia city would scarcely meet the 
needs of a community college lo- 
cated in Washington, D.C., or in a 
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rural area in Texas. It is in this 
flexibility of curriculum that the 
strength of the junior college is 
found. This flexibility may result 
in courses ranging from semipro- 
fessional and purely vocational to 
elective terminal curriculums in 
general education. 

Junior college leaders have rec- 
ognized that strength lies in mu- 
tual recognition and understand- 
ing of individual differences. The 
solidarity of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges has been 
due in a large measure to this rec- 
ognition. Once these natural dif- 
ferences were recognized, leaders 
in the Association through a de- 
centralization policy have provided 
a working program encompassing 
every type of junior college. 

The efforts of five standing com- 
mittees, working under the direc- 
tion of a competent director of 
research and service, are largely re- 
responsible for the effectiveness of 
the Association and for bringing 
order out of what might have 
seemed like chaos in the junior col- 
lege movement. These five com- 
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mittees deal with problems in Ad- 
ministration, Adult Education and 
Curriculum, Legislation, Student 
Personnel, and Teacher Training. 

These committees together with 
the Director of Research and Serv- 
ices, working through the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American 
Association, must and do stand 
ready to furnish leadership wher- 
ever leadership is needed. States 
in which no legislation exists for 
control and support of public jun- 
ior colleges should be encouraged 
to consult the office of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 
Those states that contemplate 
changes or need changes in exist- 
ing legislation, should likewise feel 
confident that they can find help 
in our national office. 

There is, however, nothing sa- 
cred about the work of these 
committees nor about the decen- 
tralization policies as development 
continues. Progressive-minded 
leaders should not hesitate to 
change the organization as condi- 
tions demand. 

—Curtis Bishop. 








Successful Transfer in Engineering 
H. P. RODES 


Tue trend toward wider accept- 
ance of junior college graduates 
with advanced standing by schools 
of engineering is gaining ground 
in many states. California, how- 
ever, has probably made more prog- 
ress toward a coordinated program 
for junior college pre-engineering 
work than any other state. 

For the past few decades, the 
youth of California have been pro- 
vided with the opportunity to 
obtain free public education 
through the 13th and 14th grades. 
In addition to the state colleges and 
state university, this opportunity 
has been made possible by the exis- 
tence of public junior colleges lo- 
cated strategically throughout the 
state. In the fall of 1948, these 
junior colleges, 50 in number, en- 
rolled a total of 54,584 full-time 
students,! plus more than 125,000 
part-time and evening students.? 


In March of 1948, a Survey Com- 
mittee, under the leadership of 
Professor George D. Strayer of 
Columbia University, submitted “A 
Report on the Needs of California 
in Higher Education.” Included in 
this report was a statement of the 
six specific purposes of a junior 
college, as formulated by the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association 
and approved by the Strayer Com- 
mittee: terminal education, gen- 


eral education, orientation and 
guidance, lower division training, 
adult education, and removal of 
matriculation deficiencies. | 
The objective of primary perti- 
nence to a discussion of junior col- 
lege transfers in engineering is 
“Lower Division Training,” which 
was defined in the report as fol- 


lows: 

“Each junior college should provide 
lower division or the first two years 
of senior college work for the limited 
number of students who plan transfer 
to a university after completing two 
years in junior college. This training 
should be broad enough to include the 
lower division requirements in the lib 
eral arts, scientific, engineering, and 
other professional fields.’ 


The University of California of- 
fers professional engineering train- 
ing on three campuses—Berkeley, 
Davis, and Los Angeles. For many 
years, the University has admitted 
qualified junior college graduates 
to full junior standing in engineer- 
ing. Confronted with their share 


1c. D. Chretien, “Registration Data for 
California Institutions of Collegiate Grade, 
Fall, 1948,’ California Schools, XX (May, 
1949), 124. 

2Junior College Directory (American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C., 
1949), 5. 

%George D. Strayer et al., “A Report of a 
Survey of the Needs of California in Higher 
Education,’ Submitted to the Liaison Com- 
mittee of the Regents of the University of 
California and the State Department of Edu- 
cation, March 1, 1948, 5-6. 

*T bid. 
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of the nationwide admissions prob- 
lems during the past few years, 
the colleges of engineering of the 
University of California were 
forced to decide whether they would 
maintain a constant ratio of upper 
division to lower division enroll- 
ment or whether they would ex- 
pand the enrollment in the junior 
and senior years by entrusting to 
the junior colleges a larger share 
of the responsibility for freshman 
and sophomore training in engi- 
neering. On the basis of previous 
satisfactory experience with junior 
college graduates, it was decided 
to do the latter. Accordingly, by 
the fall of 1948, enrollment statis- 
tics for the College of Engineering 
at Berkeley revealed the following 











pattern :5 
Freshmen 267 
Sophomores 435 
Juniors 1128 
Seniors 1009 





It will be noted that this pattern 
is quite the opposite of what was 
formerly considered a normal en- 
rollment pattern. Instead of expe- 
riencing the usual decrease in 
enrollment after the freshman year 
due to failures and dropouts, these 
statistics show that 422 per cent 
more students were enrolled in the 
junior year than in the freshman 
year. Stated differently, it is ap- 
parent that the great bulk of appli- 
cations for admission to the College 
of Engineering are processed for 
enrollment in the junior year. This, 
of course, is due primarily to an 


s‘Summary of Enrollment Statistics, Octo- 
ber, 1948."" (University of California, College 
of Engineering, Berkeley.) (Mimeographed. ) 
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increased dependence upon the 
junior colleges for providing the 
work of the freshman and sopho- 
more years. 


Any college of engineering which 
shares the responsibility for engi- 
neering education in this fashion, 
however, cannot expect to concen- 
trate upon upper division and grad- 
uate study and give no further 
thought to lower division prepara- 
tion. Increased reliance upon the 
junior college goes hand in hand 
with an increased obligation to 
share with the junior college the 
development of freshman and soph- 
omore courses which will prepare 
its students adequately for trans- 
fer to the junior year in engineer- 
ing. 

The University of California is 
attempting to fulfill this obliga- 
tion in a variety of ways: 

1. For the past two years a 
Pre-Engineering Liaison Commit- 
tee has been actively engaged in 
the crystallization and solution of 
many of the problems which con- 
front the colleges preparing stu- 
dents for transfer to one of the 
University’s colleges of engineer- 
ing. The term “pre-engineering” 
is now generally accepted by edu- 
cators throughout the state as 
including the freshman and sopho- 
more years of engineering edu- 
cation. The Pre-Engineering Liai- 
son Committee contains members 
who represent instructors and ad- 
ministrators from the junior col- 
leges, private colleges, State De- 
partment of Education, and the 
University.. The major activities 
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of this Committee include the 
following: 


a. Comprehensive descriptions of lower 
division engineering and related 
courses are now being exchanged by 
colleges which offer the freshman 
and sophomore years of engineering 
training. 


b. Appropriate summer session, exten- 
sion, and correspondence courses 
are being established for instructors 
of lower division engineering and 
related subjects. As an illustration, 
the University’s Engineering Exten- 
sion Division will offer four-weeks 
Institute in Engineering Graphics 
during the 1950 summer session on 
the Los Angeles campus. This course 
will carry 4 units of credit and will 
combine the study of recent inno- 
vations in engineering graphics with 
teaching methods. Enrollment will 
be open to interested college and 
junior college instructors through- 
out the country. 


c. A Pre-Engineering News Bulletin is 
distributed from time to time as 
the need arises. In the past, this 
Bulletin has included such items as 
information about the entrance ex- 
aminations required for admission 
to the colleges of engineering, a 
reference list of timely publications 
of interest to engineering instructors 
and students, and changes contem- 
plated in course content and curricu- 
lums at any of the engineering col- 
leges. 


d. This fall, one-day conferences of 
pre-engineering instructors were held 
in the northern and southern sec- 
tions of the state. These confer- 
ences were attended by instructors 
of lower division engineering, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and _ physics 
courses from the colleges of engi- 
neering as well as from the junior 
colleges and private colleges. The 
topics discussed at these conferences 
were suggested by the instructors 
themselves on a questionnaire which 
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was distributed to pre-engineering 
colleges throughout the state. 


e. The Pre-Engineering Liaison Com- 
mittee was able to initiate a change 
in the requirements for junior col- 
lege teaching credentials which en- 
ables the graduates of engineering 
colleges to obtain such credentials 
with greater facility. 


f. The location of the University’s 
engineering entrance examination 
centers was revised to meet the 
needs of students in colleges in re- 
mote areas of the state. 


2. The University of California 
is constantly refining its method 
of admission to the junior year in 
engineering. At present a battery 
of tests lasting one full day is 
required of all applicants for ad- 
mission to the upper division 
courses in engineering including 
those applicants who have com- 
pleted their first two years of 
training at one of the University’s 
colleges of engineering. These 
tests attempt to measure achieve- 
ment in five subject fields—Eng- 
lish, mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, and engineering drawing. 

Prediction studies, recently com- 
pleted for transfer students admit- 
ted to the junior year in engineer- 
ing during 1947, revealed a 
correlation coefficient of +.630 be- 
tween the total scores on these 
tests and subsequent grades in 
engineering courses. The correla- 
tion between grades in lower divi- 
sion’ engineering courses and 
subsequent grades in upper division 
courses was +.643. By combining 
previous grades in a two-to-one 
ratio with the total scores on the 
junior status engineering tests, a 
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correlation coefficient of -+.702 
was obtained. This means that 
success in the upper division en- 
gineering curriculum can now be 
accurately predicted 76.7 per cent 
of the time, or in better than three 
cases out of four.® 

A study of the comparative per- 
formance of junior college trans- 
fers and native students on these 
tests indicated that there is no 
significant difference between the 
two groups. In other words, en- 
gineering students who have com- 
pleted the first two years of study 
in a junior college do about as 
well on these tests as students who 
took their lower division training 
at the University of California. 


It is apparent that the junior col- 
leges are able to perform a valu- 
able service to the engineering 
colleges in the matter of student 
selection. The junior colleges recog- 
nize, however, that the use of 
reliable and valid examinations for 
admission to the junior year in 
engineering enables junior college 
counselors to implement the se- 
lection process more effectively. 


3. The University of California 
also is attempting to share the 
responsibility for engineering edu- 
cation by providing the junior 
colleges ample opportunity for 
experimentation with the lower 
division engineering curriculum. 
The changes which have taken place 
recently in the first two years of 
engineering instruction lead to the 


sH7. S. Moredock, “Prediction Studies.’’ 
(University of California, College of Engi- 
neering, Berkeley, 1949.) (Mimeographed. ) 
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conclusion that a completely stand- 
ardized lower division curriculum 
is neither possible nor desirable. 
Moreover, the intellectual stimulus 
provided by appropriate course 
experimentation is essential to the 
professional growth of the admin- 
istrators and faculty members 
alike. This is true to as great an 
extent in our junior colleges as 
it is in our professional schools of 
engineering. The engineering col- 
leges which now share or intend to 
share with the junior colleges the 
responsibility for lower division in- 
struction must permit and encour- 
age appropriate experimentation, 
both within and without the com- 
mon core of basic preparation in 


such subjects as mathematics, 
physical science, graphics, and 
mensuration. 


A recent survey of the course 
offerings of the California junior 
colleges revealed that all except a 
few of the smaller colleges are now 
offering lower division courses in 
engineering which parallel those 
offered by the University. Never- 
theless, the University’s colleges of 
engineering are actively encourag- 
ing the junior colleges to prepare 
students for upper division work 
in engineering in any way they 
see fit. This encouragement has 
been rendered effective in two ways 
—by avoiding any prescription of 
course content for admission to the 
junior year in engineering and by 
adopting a liberal transfer policy 
which permits the qualified gradu- 
ates of a junior college terminal 
or technical institute type curricu- 
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lum to enter the colleges of engi- 
neering with advanced standing. 
Concerning the latter, the Univer- 
sity’s Board of Admissions has 
adopted the following statement of 
transfer policy, upon recommenda- 
tion of the college of engineering: 
“Students who wish to transfer to the 
College of Engineering from a tech- 
nical institute or a junior college 
technical-terminal program will be 
expected to meet the existing Univer- 
sity requirements for admission to the 
freshman year. In consultation with 
a faculty advisor, placement in engi- 
neering courses will be determined 
by the student’s previous scholastic 
record and his performance on an 
appropriate aptitude or achievement 
test. After he has demonstrated his 
ability to do the work required with 
a satisfactory grade point average, the 
College of Engineering will evaluate 
his non-certificate terminal courses and 
recommend transfer credit for them to 
the extent that they are found to 
have served the student as prepara- 
tion for his advanced work in engi- 
neering.”’7 
This policy has been used already 
and with apparent success. Sev- 
eral graduates of technical institute 
type curriculums who indicated 
interest and ability in professional 
engineering have been admitted to 
the college of engineering with 
advanced standing of from one to 
four semesters. The scholastic rec- 
ords of students thus admitted have 
not differed significantly from 
those of students admitted with the 
normal pattern of lower division 
engineering subject matter. When- 
ever the graduates of a technical 
institute type program provide 
valid evidence of being able to com- 
plete satisfactorily the upper divi- 
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sion curriculum, it is difficult for 
an engineering school to justify 
arbitrary requirements of course 
content for admission with ad- 
vanced standing. 


4. Another indication of the 
University of California’s method 
of sharing lower division instruc- 
tion in engineering with the junior 
colleges is the frequency of mutual 
visits with representatives of both 
the junior colleges and the colleges 
of engineering. It is not uncommon 
for the deans of the engineering 
colleges to visit a junior college 
upon invitation to discuss with 
engineering instructors and coun- 
selors any specific transfer prob- 
lems. 


5. The recent appointment of 
a member of the college of engi- 
neering faculty .as Assistant Di- 
rector of Relations with Schools 
has facilitated the communication 
and coordination between the 
junior colleges and the Univer- 
sity. If this method of assigning re- 
sponsibility for liaison activities 
continues to be mutually satisfac- 
tory, it might well be considered by 
other schools of engineering as a 
possible approach to the improve- 
ment of coordination with the 
junior colleges. 


Although such devices as the 
five outlined above are important 
to any program of adequate co- 
operation between a school of en- 
gineering and the junior colleges, 


7™Minutes of the Board of Admissions and 
Relations with Schools, December 3, 1948. 
(University of California, Berkeley.) 7 (Mim- 
eographed. ) 
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these techniques are valueless un- 
less the administrative and instruc- 
tional staffs of both types of in- 
stitutions are sincerely desirous of 
developing a mutually satisfying 
arrangement. If key staff mem- 
bers of an engineering school are 
prejudiced against those students 
who have transferred from a jun- 
ior college—or if the junior col- 
leges recommend students of doubt- 
ful ability for transfer to a college 
of engineering—any efforts to ef- 
fect a satisfactory transfer proce- 
dure and understanding are bound 
to end in failure. On the other 
hand, the experience of the past 
few years—and the situation in 
California is merely one example 
—has proved that a policy of mu- 
tual cooperation and understand- 
ing can result in a junior college 
transfer arrangement which is 
beneficial to the schools of en- 
gineering as well as to the con- 
tributing junior colleges. 


By way of summary, the benefits 
which accrue to a college of en- 
gineering that participates in a 
junior college transfer arrange- 
ment include the following: 


1. By assisting and encouraging the 
junior colleges to provide freshman 
and sophomore instruction for most 
of its potential student body, 
school of engineering can offer bet- 
ter instruction, both in quality and 
quantity, at the upper division and 
graduate levels. 


2. The high rate of student mortality, 
for which engineering schools have 
long been notorious, can be decreased 
significantly by depending upon the 
junior colleges for the selection of 
upper division engineering students. 
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Moreover, the student who formerly 
would have left a school of engineer- 
ing with the unfortunate label of 
“failure” has an opportunity in the 
junior college to shift into one of 
the many technical institute or voca- 
tional curriculums in which his 
technical interests and aptitudes 
might be successfully developed. 


3. Because more attention can be given 
to individual students in the junior 
college and a better opportunity to 
make up subject deficiencies is pro- 
vided for them, a number of out- 
standing students who might have 
dropped by the wayside had they at- 
tempted to enter a school of engi- 
neering at the freshman level have 
been salvaged for the engineering 
profession. 

4. The high quality of conscientious 
instruction which takes place in 
many of our junior colleges has set 
a fine example for the instructors 
in our schools of engineering, some 
of whom have a tendency to treat 
the courses of the freshman and 
sophomore years as being of lesser 
importance than those of the upper 
division and graduate years. 


5. Studies of relative performance have 
indicated that junior college grad- 
uates do just as well, both in the ex- 
aminations for admission to the jun- 
ior year and in the subjects of the 
junior and senior years, as do those 
students who have completed their 
lower division work in a college of 
engineering. 


These five factors, plus many 
others of lesser importance, ex- 
plain in part why approximately 
60 per cent of the engineering 
graduates at the University of 
California in June of this year 
completed their lower division 
work in engineering at a junior 
college. This percentage will prob- 
ably be even higher within the next 








or 
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ten years.® It will not approach 
100 per cent, however, due to the 
fact that it is considered impera- 
tive to retain a small pilot group 
of freshman and sophomore en- 
gineering students in the colleges 
of engineering for two reasons: 
(1) to permit further experimen- 
tation with the lower division en- 
gineering curriculum, and (2) to 
avoid any possibility of having the 
instructors of upper division en- 
gineering courses exert pressure 
upon the junior colleges for an un- 
reasonable increase in student 
achievement. 


In conclusion, the experience of 
the University of California with 
junior college transfer students 
has been most satisfactory. Al- 
though the conditions which have 
made this possible include the ex- 
istence of a statewide system of 
junior colleges, it is believed that 
appropriate variations of the Cali- 
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fornia plan could be employed to 
advantage by engineering schools 
and junior colleges in other areas. 
As Dean Thorndike Saville of 
New York University has said, 
“The establishment of many more 
community or junior colleges seems 
to be inevitable. ... A trend al- 
ready stimulated by the pressures 
of veterans’ education will con- 
tinue, and more and more both 
economic and intellectual factors 
will accentuate this trend. It will 
be possible to reduce the size of 
our freshman and _ sophomore 
classes (in engineering), where 
mortality has long been almost 
scandalous, and to provide better 
qualified upper class students.”® 
*“‘The University of California in the Next 
Ten’ Years,”’ Proceedings of the University of 
California’s Fourth All-University Faculty 
Conference, Davis Campus, April 28-30, 1949. 
(University of California Press, Berkeley, 
- 2 “New Horizons in Engineering 


Education,” The Journal of Engineering Edu- 
cation, XXXIX (March, 1949), 344-354. 











Terminal Curriculums Offered in Public 
Junior Colleges in the United States 


M. A. HILLMER 


A STUDY was made of the number 
of students enrolled for terminal 
curriculums in public junior col- 
leges throughout the United States 
during the 1947-1948 school year. 
Prior to this study, the most recent 
data on terminal curriculums were 
_published by Eells in 1941.1 An- 
other study in this field was re- 
ported by Christensen in 1932.2 


This most recent study, made in 
1947-1948, undertook to ascertain 
the present status of enrollment in 
terminal curriculums in_ public 
junior colleges. Check lists re- 
questing information on the num- 
ber of students enrolled in each 
terminal curriculum were mailed 
to the 313 public junior colleges. 


Responses were received from 
148 of these institutions. There 
were 118,722 students enrolled in 
these 148 institutions in the fall of 
1947. 


Of the 148 institutions from 
which check lists were received, 


tWalter C. Eells, Present Status of Junior 
College Terminal Education, (Washington: 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
1941), 239. 


2Alfred Christensen, “The Student Body in 
Public Junior Colleges,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, III (October, 1932), 13-16. 


3] bid. 
‘Eells, op. cit. 


104 submitted figures on enroll- 
ment in terminal curriculums and 
showed 47 per cent of their student 
bodies enrolled in these courses. 
In 1931, Christensen had found 
only 20 per cent of students in 
public junior colleges enrolled in 
terminal curriculums;? in 1938- 
1939, Eells had found 35 per cent.4 


To analyze the distribution of 
enrollees in terminal curriculums, 
a five part grouping was made, 
and figures for the year 1947-1948 
were compared with those for the 
years 1930-1931 and 1938-1939 as 
shown in Table I. 


It can be seen that the general 
cultural curriculum in this most 
recent study leads in enrollment 
with over half of the terminal 
students in this course of study. 
Distributive education curriculum 
ranks second in student enrollment 
with slightly over one-fifth of the 
students following this curriculum. 
Trade and industrial curriculum 
ranks third with one out of every 
eight terminal students following 
this course. Tying for fourth place 
are agriculture and homemaking 
with approximately one of every 
sixteen terminal students following 
each of these vocational courses. 


Generally speaking, the rank 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENTS IN TERMINAL CURRICULUMS FROM 
STUDIES BY CHRISTENSEN (1930-1931), Exris (1938-1939), anp HmttMER (1947-1948) 
































—_ Christensen Eells Hillmer 
CURRICULUM Per Per Per 
Number | Cent | Number | Cent | Number | Cent 
General Cultural 1,173 38 7,065 23 30,053 52 j 
Distributive Education 844 28 | 12,980 43 11,792 21 
Trade and Industrial 315 10 3,915 13 7,332 13 
Agriculture 29 1 1,631 5 4,048 7 
Homemaking 85 3 3,909 13 4,028 7 | 
Miscellaneous 606 20 761 3 a |e 1 
Total 3,052 100 30,261 100 57,253 100 


























order of these curriculums in ter- unable to complete the required 
minal enrollments is the same ac- courses in the curriculum origin- 
cording to Christensen’s study and_ lly selected are shifted to general 
Hillmer’s data. It is interesting cultural curriculums to allow the 
to note some deviations, however, students to graduate. 


in Eells’ study of 1938-1939 where Terminal enrollments, it can be 


| 
; almost half of the students were noted in Table I, have almost dou- 
; enrolled for the distributive edu- bled in a decade, and are almost 
l cation curriculum. It is alsointer- 90 times their number in 1931. In 
. esting to see that in Kells’ data elation to the overall enrollment 
i homemaking is shown to have had jin pyblic junior colleges, terminal 
t a proportionately higher enroll- gnrollments have also increased, 
e ment than in either of the other paving been 20 per cent of the total 
\ two studies. enrollment in 1931, 35 per cent in 
" The data concerning enrollments 1938-1939, and 47 per cent in 1947- 
d in the general cultural curriculums 1948. 
S would seem to reflect a widespread The 1947-1948 study reveals that 
7 attempt on the part of the public the largest enrollments in terminal 
g junior colleges to increase the curriculums are found in the lo- 
y emphasis on general education. cally controlled public junior col- 
g This reflection is offset, however, leges, the next largest in the dis- 
by a second possibility. It could trict junior colleges, and the third 
k be that the students who begin largest in the state controlled jun- 


work in other curriculums and are ior colleges. California, Illinois, 
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and Texas have more students en- 
rolled in terminal curriculums than 
all the other states combined. 
Recommendations 

In the offering of terminal cur- 
riculums, it is recommended that 
the colleges continue to respond to 
local needs. It is also recommended 
that further study be made to de- 
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termine whether the high percent- 
age represented by the enrollment 
in the general cultural curriculum 
is indicative of increased interest 
in general education on the part of 
junior college faculties or whether 
the general cultural curriculum is 
used to salvage students who would 
not graduate otherwise. 
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Accreditation of Vocational Technical 


College 


WALTER J. 


F unpaMENTAL to the philosophy 
of accreditation is the principle 
that any evaluation should be based 
upon the extent to which a course 
serves its objective. The objective 
served by a vocational technical col- 
lege course—or a terminal course 
—should be worthy of considera- 
tion as a part of a total college 
course of study, either junior col- 
lege or four-year college. It should 
contribute its part to the overall 
plan for full-time scholastics in col- 
lege or part-time scholastics whose 
program includes the completion of 
either a junior or senior college 
course of study. 


Establishing the Objective 

Any vocational technical college 
course worthy of college credit 
should be justifiable in terms of a 
need which the body of knowledge 
and/or skills taught therein serves. 
Normally the need to be served by 
the course is found in vocational 
pre-employment or work-related 
educational experience. If the pur- 
pose for which the course is estab- 
lished is justifiable as a necessary 
service in the light of meeting a 
current and important need, then 
it may be assumed that the college 
course can undertake to meet the 
need justifiably within the college’s 
service to its constituents. 


Courses 
BROOQKING 


Many of the vocational technical 
college courses bear the same re- 
lationship to industrial manufac- 
turing and allied services, agri- 
culture, or business administration 
as preparatory courses for the 
older and more established profes- 
sions such as doctors, lawyers, min- 
isters, and educators. They meet 
a real and practical need in today’s 
social structure. 


Establishing Standards for 
Evaluation and Accreditation 
The standards for evaluation and 

accreditation of vocational techni- 
cal college courses which serve a 
justifiable need and which may 
reasonably form a part of a college 
curriculum may follow the pattern 
already established for evaluating 
and accrediting other courses of 
instruction in colleges. Some of the 
factors to be considered are: 

1. The course should be described in 
terms of semester hours. If it is a 
course which requires laboratory 
work, the ratio of laboratory hours 
to hours of credit may be expected 
to follow the ratio established in 
chemistry and physics classes, en- 
gineering drawing courses, machine 
shop, woodworking, or other shop 
courses taught in engineering schools 
or teacher training colleges. The 
precedents are numerous and well- 
established, and the work might be 
reasonably considered to be compara- 
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ble and equally legitimate of accredi- 
tation if on a comparable education 
level. If the course does not require 
laboratory work, the usual standards 
of instructor contact plus organized 
outside study may be applied to voca- 
tional technical courses as for other 
college courses. 

. The laboratories for vocational tech- 
nical courses requiring equipment 
(machine shops, welding shops, print- 
ing shops) should be provided with 
equipment in quantity and quality 
and up-to-dateness of design to cor- 
respond to that which will be used 
by the individual in applying what 


he has learned in the course to the . 


‘ situation for which he is training. 

. For either laboratory (shop) courses 
or courses dealing with applied 
theory, the supporting library con- 
tent should be considered as an im- 
portant evaluative factor. The library 
content should be specifically appli- 
cable to the general fields served by 
the course and should correspond 
generally to the literature actually 
used by people in the field toward 
which the course is directed (trade 
and technical journals, equipment 
operation and maintenance manuals, 
handbooks, and textbooks covering 
the field). 

. A course outline containing a specific 
statement of the aims and objectives 
of the course and the general plan 
of steps to be taken to meet the ob- 
jective should be constructed. The 
outline should state the condition of 
‘skill or knowledge to be encompassed 
by the course within the time speci- 
fied for its duration (1, 2, 3, 4, or 
5 semester hours), and the general 
sequence of learning activities to be 
accomplished within the scope of the 
course. 

. The qualification of the instructor 
should be examined. The most im- 
portant consideration in the evalu- 
ation of an instructor of a voca- 
tional technical college course is 
that he be informed and proficient 


in the activity which he is teaching. 
Often this requires years of indus- 
trial experience, particularly where 
industrial skills will be taught. 
Proficiency in this area should be 
considered more important than a 
college education, though ideally he 
would have both. He must have, at 
the beginning of his teaching expe- 
rience, either the ability to teach or 
be trained by the school authorities 
supervising the presentation of the 
course in the necessary fundamen- 
tals of instruction technique. It 
should be borne in mind that the 
knowledge and skills in industry are 
generally taught by unschooled men, 
yet the results as shown in Ameri- 
can industrial accomplishment can- 
not justly be called ineffective. It 
should also be remembered that many 
highly educated college men, even 
many who have trained in pedagogy, 
are not effective teachers. 


Administrative Considerations 

There are several considerations 
which the administrator must cope 
with in establishing vocational 
technical college courses. Some of 
them, with suggested answers, 
follow: 

1. Transferability of credit. If the vo- 
cational technical course is equiva- 
lent in content, educational expe- 
rience, and breadth of application 
to other college courses such as 
engineering college _ laboratory 
courses, or teacher training college 
courses, and if the course may be 
considered to be an integral part 
of a two or four-year college pro- 
gram or as an elective course, it 
should be worthy of transfer to any 
other college program into which it 
meaningfully could fit. It seems 
wrong to deny the transfer of college 
courses meeting the comparative 
standards described above simply 
because they are “terminal.” If the 
course is comparable to others which 
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are accredited, it should command 
comparable respect and should carry 
comparable credit. 

2. Accrediting agencies for vocational 
technical courses. The same agencies 
that accredit the rest of the college 
curriculum should accredit voca- 
tional technical courses rather than 
special agencies. The accrediting 
agencies which serve the needs and 
evaluate the standards of a group of 
colleges serving the common needs 
of a community on the sub-profes- 
sional level can recognize the re- 
spectable presentations in the voca- 
tional technical field. 


To establish special agencies to 
accredit vocational technical 
courses is objectionable from the 
administrator’s standpoint for two 
reasons: 

1. It sets the vocational technical pro- 
gram apart from the rest of the 
college program in a way which is 
undesirable. Many community col- 
leges should have as many or more 


‘students in the vocational technical 
objectives as liberal arts or prepro- 
fessional students. The basic require- 
ments of general education—lan- 
guage, mathematics, science, and 
citizenship—are the same for all. 


2. The problem of presenting the 
school’s program to two separate 
agencies for accreditation rather 
than one is an unnecessary duplica- 
tion of effort and drain on an ad- 
ministrator’s time and effort. 


If administrators work con- 
scientiously with their overall ac- 
crediting agencies and approach 
the evaluation of vocational tech- 
nical courses in the light of the 
foregoing concept of objectives— 
justification and implementation— 
the problems can be solved as 
they have been for other courses 
which in the past were new, but 
now are commonly accredited and 
accepted as college work. 








General Education for International 
Understanding 


S. V. MARTORANA 


Tue first Conference on the Role 
of Colleges and Universities in In- 
ternational Understanding was 
held at Estes Park, Colorado, June 
19-22, 1949. Approximately 60 
educational organizations joined 
with the American Council on Ed- 
ucation in sponsoring the confer- 
ence. 


Attention at the meeting was 
centered on a nine-point agenda. 
Issues confronting higher educa- 
tional institutions in the task of 
promoting understanding among 
nations and the means by which 
this understanding could be 
achieved were discussed. 


Two sections of the conference 
were particularly concerned with 
the role of general education for 
international understanding. The 
first of these two discussion groups 
reviewed the _ potentialities of 
development of international ap- 
preciation through the curriculum 
and advisory system of the college. 
The second section discussed the 
functions which could be per- 
formed by the college extra-class 
activities. 


The Curriculum and 
Advisory System 
The primary objectives to be 
achieved by a sound program of 


general education were estab- 


lished : 

a. the development among students of 
an awareness of the influence that 
such factors as history, geography, 
economic structure, and psychology 
of the people have in molding the 
policies of nations and in the develop- 
ment of international society; 

b. the creation of an understanding 
interest in peoples of other lands; 

c. the stimulation of an appreciation of 
foreign cultures. 

The point was stressed that the 
student body of higher institutions 
should not only be well equipped in 
their chosen academic fields, but 
should obtain a high degree of in- 
ternational understanding. 

To meet the objectives stated, 
the conference advanced seven rec- 
ommendations believed to be speci- 
fic, practical, and applicable to 
all types of institutions of higher 
education. 

1. Teaching about international 
relations should permeate the en- 
tire curriculum. Only by such 
means can assurance be given that 
every student will be led to realize 
how intimately all aspects of life 
in the modern world are affected 
by international developments. 

2. Higher institutions should 
provide a basic foundation course 
in international affairs. Even 
though the potential contributions 
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of other fields are recognized, 
there is seen to remain a body of 
distinctive knowledge necessary 
for a full understanding of the 
world today. This field could be 
designated by the term “Interna- 
tional Affairs,” and all students 
should be encouraged to take this 
basic course in the field regardless 
of their respective specializations. 


Three essential components pro- 
posed for the course are: 

a. a survey of the basic factors which 

influence international affairs; 

b. an analysis of the politicai organiza- 
tion of sovereign states which peo- 
ples have built up to conduct their 
affairs, the agencies and procedures 
by which states carry on relations 
with each other, and the system of 
power politics that has resulted; 

c. the recent development of interna- 
tional organizations, governmental 
and non-governmental, and _ the 
steady growth of economic and 
sociological influences tending 
toward the establishment of a world 
society. 

To be successful in its purpose 
this basic course must be given by 
a teacher adequately trained and 
free to give his time to work in 
the field of international relations. 

3. Students with or without any 
vocational interest in the field 
should be offered the opportunity 
to obtain a broader training in in- 
ternational relations. A basic min- 
imum program of concentration is 
suggested. The seven elements 
proposed, subject to such modifica- 
tion as may be desirable to meet 
the requirements of a particular 
institution or the special interest 
of a student, are: 

a. the influence of national political 
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institutions on international affairs— 
a comparative analysis of national 
governmental institutions; 

b. the functioning of international or- 
ganizations; 

c. political and social philosophies of 
world affairs; 

d. the development of legal norms for 
international conduct; 

e. the problem of war in modern society 
and the history of the peace move- 
ment; 

f. the emergence of dependent peoples; 

g. seminar on contemporary problems 
and methods of study of interna- 
tional disciplines. This field of con- 
centration may fruitfully draw on 
other fields for many related courses 
to supplement the core of its own 
program. 


4. A basic program of general 
education should be established. 
This program should seek to devel- 
op considerable information about 
the diverse cultures and the inter- 
national organization of the world. 
It should also strive to cultivate a 
sensitivity to world problems and 
to stimulate an examination of 
values basic to world understand- 
ing. Individual institutions are 
encouraged to formulate for them- 
selves the cr@eria and standards of 
internationg] understanding which 
they will e t of their graduates. 


5. Provision should be made for 
teacher training. It is asserted 
that effective education of teachers 
is an indispensable first step in the 
process of furthering international 
understanding. With respect to 
the pre-service education of the 
teacher, observation is made that 
the training of elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers for international 
appreciation need not differ mate- 
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rially from the general curriculum 
recommendations for all higher in- 
stitutions. Every teacher should 
make international understanding 
one of his goals, regardless of his 
field of specialization. The prepa- 
ration of competent college teach- 
ers, however, is dependent on ad- 
equate programs in our graduate 
schools. Teachers who are able 
to help students understand the 
total range of problems and sub- 
ject matter involved are essential. 
This, the conference reports, re- 
quires the broadest possible prepa- 
ration—one much broader than 
has been traditional in graduate 
study. Scholarly achievement, 
however, should not be lost. 


Administrators and existing fac- 
ulties are charged with the formu- 
lation of in-service training pro- 
grams which will enable teachers 
in all subject fields to comprehend 
the modern world. To implement 
these in-service programs, the fol- 
lowing elements are suggested : 


a. a series of general faculty meetings 
designed to make every member 
aware of the problef#} and to create 
a willingness to aid in its solution; 

b. a series of worksh to assemble 
and coordinate information gathered 
by the various departments for ex- 
amination, evaluation, and wide- 
spread dissemination; 

c. encouragement, by administrators, 
of all teachers to participate actively 
in local, national, regional, and in- 
ternational meetings concerned with 
the development of international un- 
derstanding; 

d. encouragement of teachers by ad- 
ministrators to take advantage of 
sabbatical leaves for study and active 
experience with international affairs, 
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and to this end that sabbatical leaves 
be liberalized. 

6. In developing the proposed 
curriculum innovations, all institu- 
tions are encouraged to obtain and 
utilize the vast fund of pertinent 
publications of the Department of 
State and private agencies which 
are concerned with development of 
international consciousness. The 
need for international affairs text- 
books is noted, and the establish- 
ment of an organization of teach- 
ers of international affairs and 
other specially interested persons 
is advocated to stimulate coopera- 
tive effort for meeting the need 
for preparation of textual materi- 
als. 


7. Whenever possible, provision 
should be made for systematic 
evaluation programs to measure or 
estimate the acquisition of the 
basic knowledge and interpreta- 
tions necessary for understanding 
the world scene, and the extent to 
which interests and attitudes be- 
come functional in good world cit- 
izenship. Though general agree- 
ment on the objectives of the new 
curriculum area of international 
understanding is presumed, prog- 
ress in development of the field 
will require a considerable con- 
tinuing emphasis on research and 
experimentation in the selection 
and organization of instructional 
materials and in methods of pre- 
senting the materials. 


Extra-Class Activities 


Deliberations of the conference 
section relating to extra-class ac- 
tivities in the program of general 
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education for 
derstanding culminated in a series 
of ten resolutions. In general, 
these resolutions are structured to 
commend and encourage further 
development of certain activities 
believed to be effective in promot- 
ing international appreciation; 
however, some specific suggestions 
for improvement of these activi- 
ties are advanced. 


A fully developed program of 
exchange of personnel between 
American and foreign institutions 
is endorsed. This involves the 
bringing of foreign students and 
teachers to American educational 
institutions and the sending of 
American students and staff mem- 
bers abroad for purposes of travel, 
study, and work projects. The 
conference urges institutions to en- 
courage sabbatical and other types 
of leave for foreign study by fac- 
ulty members. 

Each institution should deter- 
mine the fields in which it can best 
train foreign students. On the var- 
ious campuses, it is contended, the 
type of program which will be 
most effective in the promotion of 
international understanding will 
depend on the local situation and 
particularly on the availability of 
competent directors. Existing and 
continuing extra-class programs 
should be utilized wherever pos- 
sible. 

The American Council on Edu- 
cation or some other appropriate 
agency should survey and publicize 
existing successful programs. 


The conference recognizes the 


international un-. 
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importance of personal contacts 
through letters, “pen pals,” and 
other types of individual activi- 
ties, and urges their continuance. 

Wherever possible foreign lan- 
guage houses should be established 
on college campuses, and informa- 
tion concerning them should be 
generally circulated. 

In many cases, the adoption pro- 
grams and individualized relief 
and reconstruction efforts of col- 
legiate institutions are loosely or- 
ganized and uneconomical. This 
tends to strain rather than to im- 
prove international understand- 
ing. It is advocated, therefore, that 
such relief and reconstruction ac- 
tivities be coordinated through na- 
tional and international agencies 
established for such purposes as 
recommended by UNESCO. 

As a means of developing inter- 
national consciousness and as an 
effective measure in meeting an 
important human problem, institu- 
tions in cooperation with student 
organizations and other interested 
groups are prompted to cooperate 
in the proguam of bringing to the 
United States students and profes- 
sors includ@&i in the ranks of dis- 
placed persons. Attention is called 
to the program of the National 
Coordinating Council for DP Stu- 
dents, 20 West 40th Street, New 
York City, and also to the fact that 
the present law making it possible 
for DP students to come to the 
United States expires in 1950. 

Finally, the conference recom- 
mends that as a part of any inter- 
national organization of colleges 
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and universities there be a special 
section dealing with the general 
problems of extra-class activities, 
and that a similar section be set 
up as a part of whatever national 
group represents the United States 
in such an international organiza- 
tion. 
Implications for Junior 
Colleges 

Practically all of the recom- 
mendations and proposals ad- 
vanced by the Conference on the 
Role of Colleges and Universities 
in International Understanding 
can be viewed as mandates de- 
manding the attention of persons 
responsible for the development 
and improvement of junior college 
and community college programs. 
Unless effort to do so is extended, 
these institutions may well fall 
short of the service they can poten- 
tially render in the development 
of international understanding. 


Considering those recommenda- 
tions affecting the curriculum and 
advisory program, the first impli- 
cation to be noted is that effort 
should be made to develop a per- 
meating consciousness of interna- 
tional issues, values,* and world 
cultures on the community college 
campuses. Administration, fac- 
ulty, and students should make a 
study of the field, ascertain what 
relationships exist between their 
respective realms of activity and 
international affairs, and strive ac- 
tively to achieve the goals which 
emerge from such an analysis for 
each group. 

Administration and faculty per- 
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sonnel, furthermore, should accept 
the challenge inherent in the con- 
ference’s second and third recom- 
mendations—that a basic course 
should be developed in internation- 
al affairs which every student will 
be encouraged to include in his 
program, and that a body of offer- 
ings providing a more penetrating 
and inclusive study of internation- 
al relations should be made avail- 
able for those students expressing 
a deeper interest in the field. Ele- 
ments of such a program of con- 
centration advanced in the confer- 
ence report provide a starting 
point from which junior college 
curriculum workers can proceed. 
Refinements and points of elabo- 
ration of the suggestions made will 
emerge as curriculum research in 
this area is completed. 


To follow the fourth recommen- 
dation made by the conference, 
individual junior colleges should 
formulate criteria and standards 
of international understanding 
which will be expected of grad- 
uates. The program of general 
education which has been sug- 
gested to meet these goals should 
be so adaptively constructed as to 
develop an international conscious- 
ness in all students: those termi- 
nating formal educational pursuits 
at the end of the fourteenth year 
and those continuing to higher 
levels of education. 


Suggestions concerning the pre- 
service training of teachers for 
the field of international affairs 
are more pertinent to graduate 
schools than to community or jun- 
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ior colleges. However, several ex- 
hortations of the conference lie 
within the realm of feasible action 
of community college personnel. 
Included among these are the pro- 
posals that every teacher should 
make international understanding 
one of his goals and that teachers 
should be encouraged to acquire 
a broad background of pre-service 
preparation. The furthering of in- 
ternational appreciation among 
staff members also should be one 
of the goals of in-service teacher 
study programs. The inaugura- 
tion of such a program would be 
most timely and would be facili- 
tated by the intensity of current 
general interest in international 
affairs. 


Avenues for action in follow- 
_ Ing the suggestions that all avail- 
able materials be used in develop- 
ing a curriculum for international 
understanding and that a system 
for evaluation of the program 
should be constructed are virtually 
self-evident. Certainly as a new 
venture in the offerings of a com- 
munity college, the program should 
be constantly reviewed and evalu- 
ated wn terms of the objectives for 
which it is established. The absence 
of available instruments for the 
evaluation of attitude changes and 
functional manifestation of atti- 
tudes verbally expressed presents 
a real challenge to personnel in 
community colleges to develop 
evaluation techniques which can be 
applied to the program. In this 
area might well lie an initial point 
for the launching of a comprehen- 
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sive program of curriculum analy- 
sis and institutional research. 


Utilization of the extra-class ac- 
tivities of the college for more ef- 
fective development of internation- 
al understanding on the campus 
may also be enhanced by following 
the suggestions of the conference. 
Three suggestions which can well 
be carried out in junior colleges 
are: 

a. participation in the program of ex- 

change of students and faculty mem- 


bers with institutions in other coun- 
tries; 


b. development of a program of campus 
activities such as international rela- 
tions clubs, foreign language groups, 
and similar organizations which ac- 
tively seek to foster knowledge of 
other nations and cultures; 


c. cooperation with international agen- 
cies which are recommended by 
UNESCO in establishment and main- 
tenance of campus relief and recon- 
struction activities for foreign coun- 
tries. 

Many junior colleges in the na- 
tion have foreign students enrolled. 
Institutions located in geographic 
areas of the nation which make 
them more readily accessible to 
foreign students should particular- 
ly determine and publicize fields 
in which they can best train for- 
eign students. These institutions 
should capitalize on their more 
favorable locations for participa- 
tion in an exchange program of 
students and faculty members. 
Junior college personnel interested 
in and responsible for such a pro- 
gram should become familiar with 
the Fulbright Act and its provi- 
sions whereby the Government will 
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assist financially in projects of 
interchange of personnel by organ- 
izations and educational institu- 
tions. 


A pervasive campus program of 
extra-class activity promoting in- 
ternational understanding and in- 
volving all types of interested 
groups of students and faculty is a 
logical corollary to the development 
of a curriculum permeated with 
teaching about international un- 
derstanding. Appointment of a 
qualified faculty member to act as 
coordinator or director of such ac- 
tivities would be a desirable move. 
Under his leadership, all cooperat- 
ing student groups would maintain 
continuous liaison with agencies 
cooperating with UNESCO, and a 
coordinated plan of campus activi- 
ties with definite objectives for 
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each participating organization 
could be evolved. 

Creation of a broad civic com- 
petence in students is a commonly 
accepted objective of general ed- 
ucation. In our world of today 
civic competence must be inter- 
preted to include world conscious- 
ness or international understand- 
ing. The proposals presented by 
the Conference on the Role of Col- 
leges and Universities in Interna- 
tional Understanding provide 
prime suggestions for creation of 
forward looking programs for in- 
ternational understanding. Junior 
colleges and community colleges, 
in their commitment to the fulfill- 
ment of a function of general ed- 
ucation for youth, cannot overlook 
the resources and stimulation that 
the conference has set forth. 














Sources and Expenditures of Student 
Activity Fees in the Community-Junior 
Colleges of Illinois 


E. M. CURRY 


Tue amount of money to be spent 
for student activities in commu- 
nity-junior colleges customarily 
has been determined by an arbi- 
trary decision of the administra- 
tion. This amount, once deter- 
mined, has been collected from the 
students, or furnished by the allo- 
cating board that handles the 
spending of school funds, and paid 
into the school account. It is sub- 
sequently returned to the students 
in the form of social and co-curric- 
ular activities throughout the year. 


This plan is not the most desir- 
able one. An ideal plan, it would 
seem, would be first to develop a 
program of co-curricular activi- 
ties which would contribute to the 
total educational pattern of the 
student. This program should be 
one that comes from the students 
themselves and has as its purpose 
the filling of any gaps they feel 
exist in their total life experiences. 
Once the program is planned, then 
funds should be obtained to sup- 
port the program adequately. 


To determine the manner in 
which the student activities pro- 
gram is being handled at the pres- 
ent time, a study was made of the 
sources of student activity fees and 
how the money is returned to the 


students at 15 midwestern com- 
munity-junior colleges, all of which 
are public coeducational institu- 
tions. 


The data were gathered by a 
questionnaire. It was intended 
that the questionnaire should not 
be time consuming for the school 
officials to whom it was directed, 
and the inquiries were worded so 
they could be answered by a check 
mark or by a very short sentence. 
The colleges were asked to answer 
questions on the following sub- 
jects: 

1. What is the source or sources of 
money received into the activities 
account? 

2. What is the amount charged full- 
time and part-time students? 

3. What per cent of the total budget is 
used for the various student activi- 
ties? 

4. What items or school activities are 
received by the students entirely 
free of any additional charges? 

5. What control is maintained over 
spending the activities money? 

6. Is any money used in the form of 
service to individual students (ath- 
letic insurance, school-sponsored 
trips)? 

Sources of Student 
Activity Funds 

Twelve reporting schools secure 
the major part of the student ac- 
tivities amount from student fees. 
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Three schools receive the major 
part of the activities income by di- 
rect allocation from the Board of 
Education. The amount allocated 
is determined on a certain per cent 
of the total operating budget. The 
per cent ranges from two to five 
per cent, and one school reported 
that no set amount is established— 
funds are requested as needed. 


Five schools reported that in- 
come is received from student ac- 
tivities such as ticket sales from 
athletic events, sale of school pub- 
lications, selling advertising for 
school publications, ticket sales for 
dramatic productions, and ticket 
sales to alumni for school social 
events. Gifts and previous sur- 
plus, in addition to income from 
student operated concessions at 
athletic events, were reported by 
one school. The ten remaining 
schools reported no additional in- 
come from any of the sources listed 
above. 

The five schools reporting in- 
come from the students’ activities 
named above receive from these 
sources amounts ranging from 8 
to 60 per cent of the total budget. 
One school said that the amount of 
the income varied. 


Amount Charged Full-Time 
and Part-Time Students 

Twelve schools reported that stu- 
dents are charged an activity fee 
that ranges from three dollars to 
ten dollars per semester. Three 
schools do not charge a student ac- 
tivity fee. 

One school reported that the ac- 
tivity fee is charged to full-time 
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day school students only. Another 
said that payment of the activity 
fee is optional with the part-time 
students. Three schools reported 
that part-time students pay a re- 
duced amount based on the num- 
ber of credit hours carried. In 
each of these cases the amount 
charged was five dollars, and part- 
time students paying this amount 
were entitled to the same rights 
and privileges as the full-time stu- 
dents paying a larger amount. 


Per Cent of the Total Activities 
Budget Allocated to the Various 
Student Activities 


Athletics. Athletics received a 
substantial part of the total stu- 
dent activities income. Twelve 
schools reported per cents of the 
total budget spent for athletics 
ranging from 10 to 90 per cent. 
The average amount of the twelve 
schools was 30 per cent. Two 
schools reported the per cent as 
“varying,” and one did not partici- 
pate in interscholastic athletics. 


Student Assemblies and Special 
Programs. Nine schools reported 
an allocation for student assem- 
blies and special programs. The 
per cents of the total budget 
ranged from none to 20 per cent, 
with the average being seven and 
one-half per cent. Two schools re- 
ported that no fixed per cent was 
established, and four schools allo- 
cate no money for assemblies or 
special programs. 


Student Lounge or Recreation 
Room. Two schools reported no 
fixed amount on this item. Seven 
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schools did not answer. Two 
schools used three per cent of the 
total income for equipment and 
magazine subscriptions. One 
school reported one-half of one per 
cent of the total activities budget 
used for this item. Two schools 
used two per cent of the budget. 
One reported that the school board 
finances the student recreation 
room. 

School Functions. Eleven 
schools reporting the per cent of 
the total budget used had a range 
from 2 to 38 per cent. One school 
did not answer, one was not or- 
ganized, and two reported that 
there was no fixed amount. The 
average used for student social 
functions was 20 per cent for all 
schools reporting money used for 
school social activities. 


Community Service. In asking 
a question dealing with commu- 
nity service, it was intended to 
find out if schools had any policy 
toward the organized fund raising 
campaigns that have become a part 
of every community’s life. Five 
schools reported an amount rang- 
ing from 3 to 8 per cent of the 
total budget set aside for con- 
tributions to Community Chest 
Funds, American Red Cross, Can- 
cer Fund Drive, and other worthy 
requests for donations. Nine 
schools did not answer this item, 
and one school reported that no 
organization of this nature was 
provided in the school. 

Publications. Twelve schools 
allocate money for the school pub- 
lications. The per cents given 
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ranged from 11 to 54 per cent. In 
amount of money, publications 
ranked second to athletics. Two 
schools reported no fixed amount, 
and one did not have an organized 
program of publications. 


Library. Five schools establish 
a schedule of aid to the school li- 
brary from the students activity 
income. The per cent given to the 
library ranged from 3 to 29 per 
cent. One school reported no money 
given to the library; two have no 
fixed allowance; six did not an- 
swer; and one did not have an or- 
ganized separate college library. 


Items or School Activities Made 
Available to Students Entirely 
Free of Additional Charges 


Twelve schools publish a college 
paper, and each student paying an 
activity fee is entitled to a copy. 
The number of issues ranges from 
four to thirty-four per year. Three 
schools publish a yearbook. Twelve 
schools admit all holders of an ac- 
tivity ticket to school athletic 
events. Nine schools give dances 
to the student body at no addition- 
alcost. The number of free dances 
varies from four to ten per year. 
Seven schools have an all-student 
outing in the fall and spring semes- 
ters. Eleven schools make student 
assembly programs of paid lec- 
turers or entertainers available at 
no additional cost. 


Control Maintained Over Spending 
the Student Activities Fund 

In five schools the allocation of 

money to student activities is deter- 

mined by the student council. Five 
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schools report the allocation is 
made by a faculty board of control. 
Three schools use a student-faculty 
committee. In two schools the divi- 
sion is made by an administrative 
officer of the school. 

In nine schools, the allocation 
must be approved by the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the college. 
One school reports that the budget 
is approved by the faculty advisor 
to the student council. The super- 
intendent of schools must approve 
the budget in two schools. In one 
school, the control is maintained 
by the student-faculty committee ; 
and in another, the faculty com- 
mittee on student activities ap- 
proves the activities budget. One 
school did not answer. 


Money Used in the Form of 
Service to Individual Students 
The purpose of this question was 

to determine how many schools 
purchase insurance for members 
of athletic teams, physical educa- 
tion classes, and school represen- 
tatives attending conferences. 
Three schools purchase insurance 
for athletic teams, and twelve 
schools do not. One school reports 
that it plans to purchase athletic 
insurance beginning next year, and 
one of the three reporting the 
purchase of insurance pays one- 
half the fee and the athlete pays 
the other half. The insurance pro- 
gram is compulsory for all stu- 
dents participating in athletics. 
Nine schools pay both transpor- 
tation charges and meals to stu- 
dent representatives for confer- 
ences. Five schools do not pay 
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either meals or transportation. for 
students attending conferences. 
One school furnishes transporta- 
tion. 

Summary 

There does not seem to be a 
consistent pattern of student ac- 
tivities that is designed to be an 
important part of the total experi- 
ence program of the _ students. 
Rather, it seems from the reports 
received to the questionnaire that 
the community-junior colleges are 
following the established program 
of the four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. It is believed that this 
conclusion can safely be made in- 
asmuch as the program is domi- 
nated by athletics, social activi- 
ties, and student publications, in 
that order. These three types of 
student activities have long been 
the mainstay of college activities 
programs. 

If the new community-junior 
college is to meet the larger im- 
plications of its title and actually 
achieve the goals in education es- 
tablished for it, the student ac- 
tivities program must become stu- 
dent centered and quite diversified 
in its offerings. The student ac- 
tivities program must be of such a 
nature that all students may par- 
ticipate, and it must not limit the 
participation to those students 
with special talents and abilities 
in journalism, athletics, or social 
activities. 


Suggestions for the Improvement 
of the Use of Student 
Activities Fees 


It would seem that if the stu- 
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dent activities fees are to serve the 
best needs of the students, the stu- 
dents should be responsible for the 
payment of the major portion of 
the activity budget. Assuming this 
can be accepted, then the student 
who supplies the money should be 
permitted an important voice in 
determining how it shall be used. 


The traditional student activi- 
ties should be continued, but the 
emphasis must be on the broader 
concept of service to all the stu- 
dents. The college administrator 
should emphasize to the student 
body the need for returning the 
money collected in equal amounts 
to all the students. 


One place that offers a great 
field for expansion is the area of 
community services. Students 
would become increasingly aware 
of the fact that each community 
member must contribute to the 
benefit of all. 


Offering scholarships under the 
sponsorship of student activities 
can become an important phase of 
the student activities program. 


Contributing to those funds that 
benefit the most students, such as 
improving library facilities, and 
student recreation room services 
and equipment, can reflect inter- 
est for the group on the part of 
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individual students who will take 
the leadership in such projects. 

Student interest in gaining ex- 
periences in living for the good of 
the group and making it approxi- 
mate adult-life experience will not 
be gained quickly nor easily. The 
students’ desires will still be in the 
athletic and social area, hence it 
becomes essential that the total 
growth picture be articulated or 
interrelated with a part of the reg- 
ular curriculum. One method to 
do this is to make available to 
students a course or courses in 
group guidance and community 
living. Much can be done in an 
organized class for group guidance 
to promote the growth of students 
toward adult reactions to life prob- 
lems. If the curricular offering in 
group guidance and orientation is 
to be made a part of the student 
activities program, it would seem 
that the greatest value could come 
from it if the instructors of the 
class were those instructors who 
were key people in the activities 
program. 

It is believed that only by work- 
ing toward the aim of “doing that 
which is best for all” in the activi- 
ties program will make it possible 
for the student activities to serve 
the educational needs of the stu- 
dents. 








Junior Colleges of Louisiana 
RODNEY CLINE 


One of the several ways in which 
junior colleges may be established 
and controlled is the plan whereby 
the junior college functions as an 
integral part of a state university. 
Under this arrangement, the ad- 
ministrative authorities of the uni- 
versity have control over all affairs 
pertaining to the junior college. 


In the state of Louisiana, public 
junior colleges are, in each case, 
affililated with and function as 
divisions of the State University. 
The junior colleges of Louisiana, 
as a result, differ significantly 
from most other junior colleges 
with reference to purpose, prob- 
lems of finance, and adjustment to 
the problems connected with ter- 
minal education. 


Northeast Junior College at 
Monroe, Louisiana, was established 
as a part of the system of the 
parish (county) schools in 1931. 
It was made a part of the State 
University three years later when 
the financial burden became too 
heavy to be borne locally. 


John McNeese Junior College 
located at Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
was established in 1939. It was 
from the beginning a part of the 
State University. 

Francis T. Nicholls Junior Col- 
lege at Thibodaux, Louisiana, was 
opened in September, 1948. It, too, 


has been a part of the University 
from the beginning. 


It has been alleged that through 
the establishment of junior col- 
leges the University was seeking 
to control all higher education in 
Louisiana. This allegation is not 
supported by the facts. In each 
case, the locality rather than the 
University was the aggressor. 


There actually has been some 
reluctance upon the part of the 
University officials to accept re- 
sponsibility for junior colleges 
created by acts of the State Legis- 
lature. In the case of the Francis 
T. Nicholls Junior College, there 
was a desire—locally—for the es- 
tablishment of a junior college. 
Following the expression of this 
desire, a plan was evolved and im- 
plemented by group action culmi- 
nating in an enactment of the Leg- 
islature by which the college should 
be established and operated by the 
State University. Thus, willy- 
nilly, the State University became 
the parent of another junior col- 
lege with the possibility that simi- 
lar events might later transpire in 
other parts of the State. 


It is important to realize that 
two of the three junior colleges 
from their beginning (the third al- 
most from its beginning) have 
had the protection and the prestige 
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afforded by the financial security 
and the academic respectability of 
the parent institution. It is also 
important to note that the Univer- 
sity, being to some extent a reluc- 
tant parent, has accorded to the 
junior colleges less than the full 
fellowship enjoyed by the senior 
colleges that otherwise constitute 
the University. 


An examination of the adminis- 
trative arrangement pertaining to 
the junior colleges reveals a num- 
ber of facts that are needed for an 
understanding of the _ situation. 
The University is governed by a 
Board of Supervisors whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the Governor 
for overlapping terms of four- 
teen years duration. The Presi- 
dent of the University is selected 
by the Board. He, in turn, rec- 
ommends the appointment of the 
various administrative officers of 
the University, and the appoint- 
ments are referred to the Board of 
Supervisors for approval. Among 
these administrative officers is the 
Dean of the Junior Division who 
is also the supervisor-coordinator 
of the junior colleges. Each jun- 
ior college has a dean whose im- 
mediate superior is the Dean of 
the Junior Division. Regulations 
require that all matters pertaining 
to the junior colleges be cleared 
through the Dean of the Junior 
Division and that, ordinarily, the 
affairs of the junior colleges shall 
not come, except indirectly, to the 
attention of the chief academic or 
the chief financial officer of the 
University. Thus, the Dean of the 
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Junior Division is seen to possess 
a great deal of authority and con- 
siderable attendant responsibility. 
Faculty members of the junior 
colleges are members of the faculty 
of the University enjoying the sal- 
ary, rank, and tenure of their col- 
leagues who teach in the senior 
colleges. Presumably, junior col- 
lege teachers may aspire to the 
rank of full professor. None yet, 
however, has attained it. 


There are no junior college dis- 
tricts in Louisiana, and there are 
no direct appropriations from the 
State or locality to the junior col- 
leges. As units of the State Uni- 
versity, these institutions receive 
their revenues through the budget 
of the University, which in turn re- 
ceives all incomes collected at the 
junior colleges from student fees, 
bookstores, and athletics. 


Curriculums and courses taught 
at the junior colleges must be ap- 
proved as fitting into the general 
academic pattern of the Univer- 
sity. This has been a limiting fac- 
tor on the freedom frequently used 
at junior colleges to improvise ter- 
minal courses to meet local needs. 
At the same time, academic respec- 
tability of course work at the Lou- 
isiana junior colleges is relatively 
well guaranteed by the required 
coordination with the University 
program. Also, much of the ter- 
minal work undertaken in other 
states by junior colleges is pro- 
vided in Louisiana by an excellent 
system of publicly supported trade 
schools. 


Students who enroll at one of the 
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junior colleges of Louisiana are 
usually as well able to transfer 
their credits to a senior institution 
as those who from the beginning 
had attended a senior college or 
university. This is largely the 
result of the fact that the Louisiana 
junior colleges are branches of the 
State University. 

Although it is not intended to 
indicate either a superiority or an 
inferiority of this plan of adminis- 
tering junior colleges, a few state- 
ments are in order by way of 


evaluation: 

1. The Louisiana junior colleges are 
comparatively fortunate with refer- 
ence to financial support. As parts 
of a strong state university they 
participate in legislative appropria- 
tions to a fairly satisfactory degree. 

2. The Louisiana junior colleges have 
the advantage of the academic 
prestige of the parent institution 


thus commanding a respect that is 
lacking in many cases elsewhere. 


. Faculty members of Louisiana jun- 


ior colleges enjoy the faculty rank, 
tenure, and scale of pay accorded 
teachers at the main part of the 
State University. This arrange- 
ment is of significant advantage to 
the junior college teachers of this 
state. 


. Junior colleges of Louisiana prob- 


ably have less freedom than is true 
elsewhere with reference to curri- 
cular revision, admission policies, 
and terminal courses. 


. In Louisiana, there is small likeli- 


hood of a “junior college boom” as 
represented by the establishment of 
many new junior colleges in other 
states. A precedent seems to have 
been established whereby junior 
colleges in the State must be parts 


of the State University. A rather 


conservative attitude tends to exist 
at the University concerning the or- 
ganization of more junior colleges 
in the state. 














What About Handicrafts in the 
Junior College 


CLIFFORD E. BOSWELL 


Are THE purposes of handicrafts 
subjects on the junior college level 
understood by directors and in- 
structors? Does a place in the jun- 
ior college curriculum exist where 
handicrafts can be offered on a 
large scale? 

These are the questions raised by 
a study! which shows that in the 
fifty-six junior colleges in the west- 
ern states which offer handicrafts 
only one in thirty-five students en- 
rolls in crafts classes. This in- 
consequential enrollment is equaled 
only by the glaring lack of interest 
in having ‘this subject be a part 
of the curriculum as is indicated by 
the decidedly restricted offerings 
in most schools. 


Handicrafts subjects are avoca- 
tional rather than vocational and 
are not necessarily connected with 
a particular department although 
their popular association has been 
with art departments. Handicrafts 
in the junior college are generally 
known as “crafts,” “arts and 
crafts,” “recreational handicrafts,” 
and like courses of the comprehen- 
sive type plus all unit courses as 
“weaving,” “ceramics,” and “jewel- 
ry.” Pure art subjects and shop or 
industrial arts unit courses such as 
woodwork, welding, and machine 
shop are excluded. 


A majority of junior college 
crafts instructors, in questionnaire 
replies, rated as the most important 
purpose of a course in handicrafts 
the developing of worthwhile hob- 
bies. In fact, all instructors reply- 
ing intimated that the main pur- 
pose is avocational. 

A strong case can be made for 
this objective. One has but to re- 
call the depression days of the 
thirties for an unhappy picture of 
people who find themselves with 
nothing constructive to do. The 
want of constructive occupation 
during layoffs and shutdowns was 
a factor almost as important in 
determining physical and mental 
well-being as was the want of food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Today people on every hand are 
working and living at an unnatural 
pace. Worthwhile hobbies devel- 
oped during the junior college 
years when students are beginning 
to sense the serious side of life 
could go far toward preventing 
nervous disorders and other afflic- 
tions brought about in later life by 
too tense living. Stomach ulcers 
get short shrift from a person 


IClifford E. Boswell, “A Study of Handi- 
crafts in Junior Colleges of the Western 
States with Partictlar Reference to Objec- 
tives and Content” (Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, Oregon State College, 1948). 
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busily engaged at his favorite hob- 
by and at peace with the world. 

There is no question in the minds 
of many adults as to the values of 
handicrafts. Witness the large sec- 
tions of adult evening schools in 
which craft classes in some cases 
enroll one-fifth to one-third of the 
total enrollment. 

Why should this value be with- 
held from regularly enrolled junior 
college students? Must they grad- 
uate first, then return as adults and 
register in evening school classes 
to get what they should have been 
able to obtain in the first place? 

Many thousands of words have 
been written by psychiatrists, rec- 
reational leaders, and educators 
upon the recreational value of a 
handicrafts hobby. The economic 
worth also has become apparent, 
and many hobbies expand into a 
part or full-time vocation or home 
craft. As people discover hobbies 
in ever increasing numbers so will 
their list of money-making activi- 
ties grow. 

It might be well to point out that 
present offerings of handicrafts in 
junior colleges favor the art stu- 
dent or the art major almost to 
the total exclusion of all others. 
This one-sided condition has been 


brought about through — 

1. the inclusion of handicrafts courses 
in art departments almost without 
exception 

2. the encouragement of only art stu- 
dents to enroll in handicrafts as elec- 
tive art courses 

8. the types of course offerings which 
favor the equipment found in art 
departments and which conform to 
time-honored art-crafts subjects 
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4. the lack of an organized plan to pub- 
licize handicrafts with the intent to 
interest non-art students 

5. the lack of a handicraft program of 
sufficient interest to attract students 
of varying interests 

6. the placing of too much emphasis 
upon the art connected with handi- 
crafts and too little upon the skills 
and techniques involved within the 
craft 

7. a general lack of understanding of 
the wide selection of handicrafts 
which could be adapted to the skills 
and interests of junior college stu- 
dents 

8. a complete underestimate of the 
potentialities of a well-rounded handi- 
crafts offering in building student 
morale and interest in college work 


There is no intention to minimize 
the importance of handicrafts of- 
ferings as developed at present. 
Rather than curtail the activities 
of art departments in which these 
subjects are given, let the offerings 
be broadened. Most of all, let the 
viewpoints of instructors, depart- 
ment heads, and school directors be 
expanded to include a full recog- 
nition of the importance of handi- 
crafts. The outcome would be a 
curriculum rich in opportunities 
for all the students. 


Many young people who possess 
little inherent artistic promise 
nonetheless are capable of fine 
craftsmanship, and none is entirely 
devoid of creative expression in 
handiwork. 

In some cases, in fact in most 
cases, those junior colleges enroll- 
ing comparatively large numbers 
of students in handicrafts use the 
facilities of several departments to 
augment those of the art depart- 
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ment. Undoubtedly, a pooling of 
ideas and the interdepartmental 
use of equipment is necessary for 
the development of a wide handi- 
crafts offering. 


The amount of equipment avail- 
able for handicrafts in junior col- 
leges is generally inadequate to say 
the least. Questionnaire replies 
from 21 schools indicated that no 
standard set of equipment is in 
use. No single piece of equipment 
is common to all schools or to even 
75 per cent of them. Only 4 pieces 
—loom, jig saw, buffer, silver sol- 
dering outfit—are common to 50 
per cent. 

Obviously, the kind of craftwork 
to be offered should determine the 
amount of equipment available, but 
in many cases, the position is re- 
versed with the available equip- 
ment and space determining the 
offerings. 

Interesting possibilities exist for 
junior college handicrafts classes 
to explore and revive forgotten or 
lost crafts native to a particular 
section. Many examples exist in 
recent literature of native crafts 
having been rediscovered to the 
benefit of a particular locality. An 
outstanding example is that of the 
Penland Weavers in North Caro- 
lina where a revival of native 
mountaineer home crafts resulted 
in the development of a widely 
known crafts center and school 
which is visited and attended by 
teachers and artisans from all sec- 
tions of the nation. 


The use of native materials in 
a handicrafts course could increase 
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the interest of students in the com- 
munity or locality and could con- 
ceivably open paths to the develop- 
ment of new crafts. Basic crafts 
using native materials—silver, 
stones, clay, and straw—are at 
present given in a limited number 
of junior colleges, but it is evident 
that little has been done to explore 
their possibilities. A true handi- 
craft culture is based upon the 
evolution of the craft from native 
materials, and it is from the media 
at hand that the finest artisanship 
is developed. 


Probably the most promising 
group among all our population for 
exploring the possibilities of native 
materials for craftwork is our jun- 
ior college student whether male 
or female. These people are young 
and enthusiastic yet old enough to 
accept responsibility. They are 
curious to know what makes the 
universe tick. They have time to 
explore. They are interested in 
their community. They are less 
inhibited by custom and tradition 
than their elders. This group of 
young men and women would seem 
to possess the particular attributes 
essential to the wholesome, unfet- 
tered thinking necessary for the 
successful attainment of this ob- 
jective. 

Curriculums offered in junior 
colleges necessarily follow the de- 
sires of the students. At present, 
they are likely along the lines of 
university preparatory work due to 
the enrollment of large groups of 
veterans in professional or semi- 
professional courses. A few schools 
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require some crafts training of 
students in such curriculums as 
recreational leadership, occupa- 
tional therapy, and art. Otherwise 
the opportunities for the inclusion 
of this subject in formalized pre- 
-paratory curriculums, either as re- 
quired or as elective courses, are 
slight. 


It is within the terminal group 
that a most promising opportunity 
exists for the offering of handi- 
crafts on a wide scale. Many 
writers maintain that the real 
growth of the junior college will 
come through its terminal students 
rather than through the college 
preparatory groups. Predictions 
have been made that the junior 
college will be and is ideally suited 
to be a college for all the people. 
Through its doors will pass the 
bulk of all high school graduating 
classes. Its evening adult classes 
will center the interests of the com- 
munity. It will provide a meeting 
ground upon which new ideas are 
promulgated and upon which new 
and old skills and crafts are devel- 
oped. 


Junior college officials may well 
bear in mind that terminal students 
will be enrolling in ever increasing 
numbers as employers demand 
more mature and better trained 
workmen and as competition for 
jobs becomes keener. Even a slight 
business recession will send young 
people scurrying to junior colleges. 
What else can they do? 


Bulletins from nine selected small 
and medium sized junior colleges 
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revealed that an average of fifteen 
two-credit elective courses existed 
in terminal curriculums where 
crafts could justifiably be chosen. 
Many other opportunities for hand- 
icrafts electives were also present 
in which no particular number of 
credits were specified. The oppor- 
tunity exists even in present ter- 
minal curriculums for students to 
enroll in elective handicrafts 
courses in fairly large numbers. If 
all terminal curriculums were 
liberal in offering numerous free 
electives, as many _ authorities 
maintain must be done, there 
would be no question as to the 
chance for the development of this 
subject to its fullest extent. 


Catalogues from 34 junior col- 
leges listed preparatory curricu- 
lums 614 times as compared with 
terminal curriculums 350 times. 
Thirty listings could be considered 
either preparatory or terminal. All 
but two schools allowed for at least 
one terminal curriculum while no 
institution offered less than two 
of the preparatory type. An aver- 
age of eighteen preparatory and 
ten terminal curriculums among 
the thirty-four schools indicates the 
strong trend prevailing toward the 
university preparatory curriculum 
and partially explains the small 
handicrafts offerings. 


A study of sixteen junior colleges 
reveals that handicraft courses are 
required in the following curricu- 
lums. These curriculums have 
been classified as preparatory or 
terminal. 
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Curriculum Preparatory Terminal 


Art 1 12 
Commercial Art 1 
Apparel Design 
Ceramics 
Craft and Graphic 
Clothing and Textiles 
Dramatic Arts 
Dressmaking, Costume 
Design 
Home Arts 
Home Economics 
Physical Education 
Recreational Leadership 
Therapy, Occupational 
and Physical 4 - 


' 6 CO pa 1 
ho m Ot 


CO me 1 bY 
a i we & 


Total 22 36 


Some examples are evident 
where handicrafts classes or 
courses are required under partic- 
ular curriculums, but such contri- 
bution to the total handicrafts of- 
fering, it can be seen from the 
tabulation above, is small.  Al- 
though, as previously stated, the 
general trend with the group of 
junior colleges studied is approxi- 
mately two to one in number of 
preparatory to terminal courses, it 
should be noted that handicrafts, 
as required subjects, is over one 
and one-half times greater in the 
terminal group than in the pre- 
paratory. 

In summation, the importance of 
handicrafts in the junior college 
lies in its avocational value to the 
usual students when offered in a 
way to attract their interest in 
large numbers. Terminal courses 


allowing numerous free electives 
can provide the time. Well-equipped 
and well-staffed laboratories can 
provide the opportunities. 


The energetic and enthusiastic 
handicrafts instructor will recog- 
nize the need is not so much to 
search for new crafts as to learn 
a variety of existing ones. In this 
way he can qualify for teaching a 
broad crafts program to those 
young people needing it. Terminal 
students will not be highly quali- 
fied technicians nor will they be 
sought after for high paying posi- 
tions in the business world—not, 
at least, until after many more 
years of practical experience. Their 
technical training will necessarily 
be valuable as a foundation upon 
which to develop a life work, but 
likewise will be their studies in 
non-technical fields. 


The terminal group will largely 
be made up of the mass of high 
school graduates for whom the sec- 
ondary school has done little in the 
manner of vocational adjustment. 
Many will be enrolled in general 
education and in technical and 
semi-professional studies. The in- 
dividuals within this group will 
especially benefit from the aims of 
a well-rounded handicrafts offer- 
ing. 








The Status and Importance of Introductory 


Courses in Education 
G. D. McGRATH 


T ere appears to be no general 
unanimity of opinion among edu- 
cators regarding the content, func- 
tion, or importance of the first 
course in education in the pre-serv- 
ice training of teachers. The so- 
called introductory course in edu- 
cation has been renamed, dropped, 
substituted for, and otherwise 
moved about so much that one 
finds difficulty in establishing any 
consistent pattern for it in teacher 
pgpine institutions. Several excel- 
‘Tent investigations, including grad- 
uate level studies, have dealt with 
aspects of introductory courses in 
education. These have been en- 
lightening, but very little has been 
accomplished by way of clarifying 
existing confusion or doubt. 

The writer has had occasion to 
study the teacher education pro- 
grams of over a hundred institu- 
tions recently and also to review 
the literature dealing with the 
status and importance of introduc- 
tory courses in education. An 
analysis was made of the syllabi 
of the courses corresponding to 
introduction to education in over 
fifty selected institutions of higher 
learning. The information gath- 
ered reveals certain limitations in 
introductory courses in education, 
recognition of which may assist in 





evaluating the possibilities of such 
courses for the future. Some of 


these limitations include: 

1. The name of the course has been 
frequently changed to conform to 
certification requirements in some 
states. Occasionally one finds the 
introductory course meeting require- 
ments for an intensive treatment of 
the structure of the American public 
school system. A resulting criticism 
is that students enrolled are often too 
immature and too little oriented to 
attack such an important area in 
their first professional course. 
Moreover, there is often too little 
practical recall from such an early 
intensive treatment of the structure 
of public education to satisfy the 
purpose of the certificating require- 
ment—that teachers should know the 
structure of public education in the 
United States. 

2. Reports indicate that the introduc- 
tory course in education is often a 
dry lecture course dealing with the 
mechanics of education. The harm- 
ful effects of such a condition need 
no further elaboration. 

3. In many instances, the attempted 
coverage of topics or areas has been 
far too broad, thus comprising a 
hodgepodge of poorly related infor- 
mation considered in a superficial 
manner. Among the topics listed most 
frequently in syllabi are the follow- 
ing: 

the contribution of education to civil- 
ization 

the purposes and responsibility of edu- 
cation 


issues and trends in education 
services a school should render 
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the main areas of education 

the organization of public education 
equipment and buildings 

school finance 

personnel and staff problems 
curriculum problems 

methods of instruction 


practical relationship with later edu- 
cational experiences. 


Certain statistical data are per- 
tinent from the selected group of 
syllabi studies. Based on these out- 


supervision problems lines : 


the status of vocational education 


purpose of special education » o 


evaluation problems 

frequent criticisms of the schools 

probable characteristics of the school 
of the future 

opportunities in the teaching profession 

what an ideal teacher is like 


teacher organizations and their pur- 9 


poses 
guidance for selection of areas of edu- 
cation to pursue 


4. Outside reading lists frequently de- 
serve crticism. Many of the lists 
have little practical value and are 


burdensome in length. Lack of con- 3. 


centration on a few important topics 
usually produces these unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

5. Textbooks designed for introductory 
courses sometimes cause confusion 
about what should be included in a 
first course in education. The im- 


portance of a basic textbook should 4. 


not be underemphasized, but one can 
seldom find adequate textbooks in 


the introductory field which do not 5. 


give treatment to far too many topics. 
6. The failure of education faculty 
groups to decide what should be 
given in an introductory course in 
education is a weakness. Based on 
careful study, and compatible with 


a wholesome philosophy of education, 6. 


the course should be cooperatively 
worked out by the faculty. 

7. The introductory course has often 
been assigned to any staff member 
whose load can stand it, thus losing, 
frequently, the opportunity for real 
inspiration in the minds of the stu- 
dents. 


8. There is little apparent effort to co- 7. 


ordinate, interrelate, or blend the in- 
troductory course with the education 
courses which follow. Introduction 
to education too often exists as a 


separate entity, far removed from 8. 


Ninety-three per cent of the intro- 
ductory courses in education are for 
elementary and secondary school 
trainees together, while seven per 
cent divide into separate courses 
for each group. 


. Thirteen per cent of the institutions 


submitting syllabi present the in- 
troductory course as a general ori- 
entation course for college life to 
assist the student in getting the 
most out of college. 

The introductory education course 
is taken during the freshman year 
in 46 per cent of the cases, while 
42 per cent offer it as a sophomore 
subject. Others offer it as a junior 
subject. In some cases the course 
can deviate from the normal pattern 
without penalty. 

Fourteen different books are used 
as the basic textbook for the courses 
studied. 

The introductory course carries the 
equivalent of three quarter hours of 
credit in 62 per cent of the cases; 
four quarter hours are offered in 20 
per cent, while a few offer two quar- 
ter hours, five quarter hours, or six 
quarter hours. 

The introductory course in educa- 
tion operates under the simple title, 
“Introduction to Education,” in 53 
per cent of the cases. Other popular 
titles are: “Orientation to Educa- 
tion,” “The American Public School 
System,” “Structure of Public Edu- 
cation,” and “Educational Back- 
grounds.” 

Where required, the introductory 
course in education serves as a pre- 
requisite to another required course 
in education in 91 per cent of the 
cases. 

Thirty-six per cent of the schools 
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10. 


11. 


. Classroom visitations 
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use a definite syllabus for the in- 
troductory course, and a copy of 
the syllabus is supplied each stu- 
dent. 

in public 
schools are required during the 
course in 42 per cent of the in- 
stitutions. 

Only two per cent of the institutions 
require a type of practice teaching 
participation in schools as a part 
of the course. 

Seventy-one per cent of the colleges 
require extensive term papers 
whether as a series of several or 
one or two major ones. 


The chief purpose of this mate- 


rial 
for 


is to make recommendations 
an improved introductory 


course in education on the basis of 
the information submitted. The 
following appear defensible in the 
thinking of the writer: 


1. 


An introductory course in education 
should be required at the freshman 
level in college or at whatever level 
the professional educational train- 
ing begins. 


. This course should stress the attri- 


butes and characteristics of a good 
teacher so that students can evalu- 
ate themselves in perspective. 


. The course should stress. social 


orientation sufficiently that misfits 
in society can be counseled out of 
teaching. 


. The course should give only a 


moderate orientation treatment to 
the structure of American public 
education, saving the meaty aspects 
of this area to blend with course 
work parallel with student teaching. 


. The course should give some treat- 


ment to the problems facing educa- 
tion and the responsibility for edu- 
cation in the world of today, as well 
as the probable direction education 
is going. Opportunity should be 
provided for interpreting the impact 
for education which is developing 


from the social issues our culture 
has produced. 


. The course should encourage the 


student to think through critically 
whether or not he should become a 
teacher. This should include a bird’s 
eye view of the major fields of 
opportunity in education as a pro- 
fession. 


. The course should provide for ob- 


servation of typical public school 
classrooms in action, and some pre- 
student teaching participation and 
experiences. It is believed by teacher 
educators that our students should 
work with children in a teaching 
or participatory basis throughout 
professional education training and 
in conjunction with each course. 
Out-of-school activities such as 
church recreation groups, Boy 
Scouts, Hi-Y, and Y. M. C. A. offer 
excellent opportunities for labora- 
tory work in learning to understand 
children. 


. The course should be integrated into 


the program of pre-service teacher 
preparatory experiences. Students 
enrolled in such a course should be 
regarded as prospective teachers 
and efforts should be made to re- 
tain in the teacher preparatory pro- 
gram those students who show 
greatest promise of becoming good 
teachers. 


. To accomplish this goal of selection 


and retention of the best prospects 
for the teaching profession, criteria 
should be adopted and applied to 
all students enrolled in the course. 
The results of this process should 
be available to later instructors of 
the student so that the student can 
be counseled all along the way. 
This presupposes that a cumulative 
folder should be started for each 
student in the introductory course 
and should follow him through his 
professional educational training 
and through follow-up in the field 
of teaching. 


10. The course should lay the founda- 
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tion for an analysis of pupil be- 
havior which the student will ulti- 
mately make if he continues in the 
teaching profession. This founda- 
tion will prepare the student for 
an easy transition to educational 
psychology. 

11. Definite means of evaluation should 
be set up with a clear understand- 
ing of objectives to be measured and 
stressed throughout the course. 

12. Term papers, heavy outside read- 
ings, and “busy work” should be 
limited to permit more participa- 
tion in the activities of the public 
schools. 

13. A definite syllabus of the course 
should be supplied each student, 
setting forth clearly a frame of ref- 
erence and the nature and scope 
of the planned experiences. 

14. The course should be taught by the 
most inspirational staff members. 
Unless students get off to a good 
start with enthusiasm for what they 
are about to undertake, they have 
lost much of the necessary morale 
for successful teacher preparation. 

15. Provision should be made for the 
students to become acquainted dur- 
ing the course with as many great 
educators as possible. This may 
be somewhat restricted depending 
on the number of educators who are 
available to the region during the 
time in which the course is given. 

16. Every effort should be made to help 
students get thoroughly acquainted 
with public schools in action. Field 
trips and excursions can be utilized 
to broaden the observation experi- 
ence of the student. 


We cannot continue to defend an 
introductory course in education 
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unless it is a vitally related part of 
the total program of teacher prep- 
aration activities. There is no real 
basis for offering such a course as 
a treatment of a hodgepodge of 
factual materials about problems 
of education in general. The only 
defensible premise for retaining an 
introductory course is that of guid- 
ance of the individual in selecting 
and continuing his preparation for 
teaching while helping him to be- 
come aware of the general nature 
and structure of schools. An in- 


herent part of this latter aspect is 


an introduction to the great oppor- 
tunities in education for young peo- 
ple. 

There is every likelihood that 
under the conditions suggested, a 
basic introductory course in educa- 
tion will survive to become one of 
the most significant courses in our 
pre-service preparation of teachers. 

A good introductory course can 
at the outset pave the way for suc- 
cessful participation in all later 
education courses. Under such cir- 
cumstances colleges cannot afford 
to omit this course without loss to 
the pre-service preparation needed 
by prospective teachers and admin- 
istrators. It behooves the colleges, 
then, to rescue the course, revise 
it, and make it contributory to the 
great goals held for teacher educa- 
tion. 








Junior College World 
JESSE P. BOGUE 
Executive Secretary 


B ibliography. The American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges has 
published an annotated bibliogra- 
phy entitled, Significant Literature 
of the Junior College 1941-1948. 
The publication is a cooperative 
production between William H. 
Conley, former Junior College 
Specialist, Division of Higher 
Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, now Dean of the University 
College of Loyola University of 
Chicago; Frank J. Bertalan, Head 
Reference Librarian, Federal Se- 
curity Agency; and the Associa- 
tion. Members of the Association 
have received information regard- 
ing the bibliography, and a free 
copy has been mailed to each 
institutional member. 


The publication contains 212 
titles divided according to listings 
in (1) articles, (2) books and 
pamphlets, and (3) doctoral dis- 
sertations. It is indexed according 
to subject treatment under 21 head- 
ings. The bibliography was com- 
piled and published in response 
to many requests for a supplement 
to The Literature of Junior College 
Terminal Education by Engleman 
and Eells, published by the Associ- 
ation in 1941. It should be helpful 
to in-service faculty study groups, 
seminars and workshops, and to 


libraries and students in colleges 
and universities that offer courses 
of study in the junior college. 
Copies may be ordered from the 
Association. The price is 25 cents 
a copy. 


“For More Practical Teachers” 
is the title of an interesting edi- 
torial in the Sunday Star-News of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, for 
July 24, 1949: 


“A desire by at least one educator for 
more practical professors and instruc- 
tors was made evident during the 
work conference of junior college of- 
ficials in Chapel Hill last week. The 
participant on the program who 
brought the subject up was Foreman 
M. Hawes, President of Armstrong Col- 
lege, in Georgia. 


“First, Mr. Hawes deplored what he 
termed a ‘tendency on the part of 
graduate schools to turn out research 
workers and scholars instead of college 
teachers.’ Then he suggested that it 
might ‘make for better teaching, ad- 
ministration, counseling, and guidance 
if junior college staff members spent 
a summer now and then working for 
business or industrial concerns.’ 


“ ‘A purely academic background seems 
inadequate training for a counselor,’ 
he said. ‘How much valuable expe 
rience could not a sociology teacher, 
for instance, gain as a paid worker 
for a little while in a local manufactur- 
ing plant?’ 

“Mr. Hawes has raised an excellent 
point. And his thesis is just as appli- 
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cable to the junior educational insti- 
tutions. 


“The primary function of a teacher is 
to prepare his students for life and 
careers. To do his best job, he should 
be familiar with what is happening, 
especially in new theories and prac: 
tices, beyond the campus. There are 
two ways he may keep himself abreast 
of the time. One is through study, and 
the other is practical experience. Fre- 
quently, there is too much dependence 
upon secondhand knowledge and too 
little emphasis on firsthand observa- 
tions and actual practice in the busi- 
ness and other fields providing the 
ground for careers of the graduates. 


“In recent years, colleges and univer- 
sities have established institutes and 
foundations to bring the business and 
professional man closer to their cam- 
puses. But there has not been enough 
effort to bring the professors and in- 
structors closer to the continously 
changing outside world. 


“Undergraduate internships in business 
and the professions are also gaining in 
popularity. The result is that when a 
young man or woman receives his or 
her degree he has a better idea of what 
awaits him in non-academic life. Mr. 
Hawes’ suggestion is, in effect, a call 
for ‘teacher internships’ that would 
balance better the academic background 
of the professor with practical expe- 
rience in his field of specialization. 
The virtues of his proposal are so 
apparent it is to be hoped that it will 
become more than just a subject for 
discussion by his junior college asso- 
ciates at their recent gathering.” 


Tyler Retail Institute. A special 
folder on the Retail Institute of 
Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas, 
has been distributed to all business 
firms in the city and surrounding 
towns under the sponsorship of the 
local chamber of commerce. The 
center of attention for the reader, 
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as he opens the folder, is this: “The 
man who has graduated yesterday 
and stops learning today will be 
uneducated tomorrow.” Basic 
courses such as business law, ef- 
fective speech, business psychology, 
the telephone in business, letter 
writing, record keeping for inde- 
pendent stores, salesmanship, and 
advertising media are listed. Spe- 
cial courses also are offered in the 
certified life underwriters series, 
oil and gas law, food and sanita- 
tion training, and many others of 
a practical nature to meet com- 
munity needs. The director of the 
Institute is I. L. Friedman. Jun- 
ior college people interested in 
similar services for their commu- 
nities would do well to secure a 
copy of the Tyler announcement. 


Cazenovia to Celebrate. Presi- 
dent Isabel D. Phisterer of Cazeno- 
via Junior College, Cazenovia, New 
York, has announced a special con- 
ference for December 2 and 3. It 
will be held as a special celebra- 
tion of the first one hundred and 
twenty-five years of the school’s 
history. Convocation will be con- 
ducted on the afternoon of the 
2nd; and on the morning of the 
3rd, the New York State Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges will meet 
at the institution. It is expected 
that visitors will attend not only 
from New York but from many 
states. President Phisterer states 
that there are only four other col- 
leges in New York State older than 
Cazenovia. 


Junior College Studies. E. A. . 
Lichty, Associate Professor of Ed- 
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ucation, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois, an- 
nounces that plans are being made 
to offer rather extensive work at 
that institution for junior college 
teachers. He states, “We hope to 
set up a program for the training 
of junior college teachers that will 
attract students from all over the 
Middle West. I will keep you in- 
formed as to the progress we are 
making from time to time.” The 
University is now providing a 
limited amount of instruction in 
the field of junior college educa- 
tion. 

Cornelius Siemens, Director of 
Compton College, Compton, Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed by the 
California Junior College Associa- 
tion to be chairman of the commit- 
tee on recommendations of new 
teaching credentials for instruc- 
tors of technical subjects. Dr. Sie- 
mens and members of his commit- 
tee will investigate the situation 
regarding credentials for teachers 
and make recommendations to the 
meeting of the Association at 
Bakersfield this November. “If a 
new credential is decided upon,” 
Dr. Siemens says, “the innovation 
will provide a higher class of in- 
structors, and it will set standards 
for teachers in technical depart- 
ments of all California junior col- 
leges.”’ 


Norwich Evening College. 
Through the cooperation of New 
London Junior College, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, with the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the School 
Board of Norwich, the Norwich 
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Evening College is now established. 
Tyrus Hillway, President of New 
London Junior College, announces 
that 86 courses in 13 different 
areas of college work are being of- 
fered this year to the students in 
Norwich. Some members of the 
New London faculty will teach in 
the evening division. Their work 
will be supplemented by experts in 
various lines of business and in- 
dustry from the Norwich area. It 
is announced that any subject in 
which ten or more students wish 
to enroll will be taught. 

New York Community Colleges. 
According to the September News- 
letter from the State University of 
New York, hearings were held in 
Albany on September 20 and 21 
regarding the needs and interests 
of cities and school districts for 
the establishment of community 
colleges. The hearings were called 
so that the State University could 
learn at first hand which commu- 
nities were in need of facilities for 
higher education and were also 
ready to go forward under the Uni- 
versity’s program for decentralized 
higher education. 

In announcing the hearings, 


President Eurich said: 

“The law creating State U. provides 
that any city, county, or intermediate 
school district may establish a _ two- 
year community college or a four-year 
college, pursuant to the approval of the 
Trustees of the State University, and 
as a part of State University. 

“The hearing affords opportunity for 
representatives of each community to 
describe the community’s needs. 

“The law provides that after a commu- 
nity program for establishing a com- 
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munity college has been epproved by 
the Trustees, the State will pay fifty 
percent of the capital outlay required 
by the plan as approved. The State will 
also pay one-third of the operating costs 
thereafter. The remainder of the op- 
erating costs is to be met from funds 
raised by the community itself and 
from student fees, provided that the 
total student fees shall not be more 
than one-third of the operating costs. 
“An underlying principle in State Uni- 
versity’s program is to make facilities 
for higher education accessible to resi- 
dents in all parts of the State where 
proper facilities do not already exist. 
“Also, under the law, State U. is charged 
with the responsibility of drawing up 
a Master Plan for community colleges, 
a work which is already well on the 
way toward completion. 

“Necessary elements of the Master Plan 
are current data on population trends, 
facilities already existing, and other 
related facts. The plan is to be drawn 
in a manner which will avert a hap- 
hazard development of the community 
college system, to avoid overlapping 
administrative authorities, and to make 
possible a gradual and orderly growth 
in accordance with State and local needs 
and the ability of the State and the 
community to meet them. 

“The hearing will also provide opportu- 
nity for the communities of the State 
to furnish the Trustees with pertinent 
information on these matters.” 


Flat River Junior College, Flat 
River, Missouri, has a new dean in 
Charles E. Bess who succeeds Roy 
B. Allen, now Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Arkansas. 
Mr. Bess has been teaching at the 
college for nineteen years, and ac- 
cording to press notices and edito- 
rial comment from Flat River, 
Farmington, the St. Francois 
County Journal, and several other 
publications, the election of Mr. 
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Bess to the position of dean is 
hailed as good news by the entire 
community. 

The enrollment at Flat River 
Junior College is 20 per cent higher 
this year than last year. Students 
enrolled have come from 28 high 
schools. While the junior college 
is a part of the Flat River public 
school system, 72 per cent of the 
students have come from outside 
the local school district. One para- 
graph from the Farmington, Mis- 
souri, Press indicates the high 
esteem in which the junior college 
is held: 


“St. Francois County’s only college is 
now approaching its 30th year of serv- 
ice to the community, and the hundreds 
of graduates and former students in the 
area and scattered over the rest of the 
nation are evidence of its educational 
service in the past. The role it can 
play in future education can be and 
should be even greater. It deserves 
more support and cooperation from the 
area which it serves.” 


L.A.S.C.A.A.S. This is the al- 
phabetical combination for the new 
Los Angeles State College of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences, located on 
the campus of Los Angeles City 
College, Los Angeles, California. 
According to the Los Angeles Col- 
legian, the president of the city- 
state educational institutions will 
preside over the affairs of both 
branches with a dean for the state 
college and another for the city col- 
lege. The Collegian quoted Roy E. 
Simpson, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for California, as 
saying that “integration should 
develop between the city-state stu- 
dent bodies and the new presi- 
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dent. How far integration may ex- 
tend into sociz«! affairs, student 
government, athletics, and extra- 
curricular activities will depend 
upon what kind of agreement can 
be found.” Dr. Simpson is reported 
to have stated that “instructors of 
both colleges will be governed by 
respective employment standards.” 

Potomac State School at Keyser, 
West Virginia, is watching its new 
$500,000 science building gradu- 
ally rise on the campus. It is being 
constructed of steel, concrete, 
brick, and stone. The building will 
be completed and ready for use by 
the fall of 1950 when it will house 
the departments of agriculture, 
home economics, engineering, biol- 
ogy, chemistry, geology, and phy- 
sics. Potomac State has a slightly 
larger enrollment this year than 
last—470 men and women. There 
are 145 veterans included in the 
student body. 

Messiah College, Grantham, 
Pennsylvania, dedicated a new dor- 
mitory for women on November 6 
with a homecoming celebration. On 
September 15, the college an- 
nounced also the successful com- 
pletion of the Extension Fund of 
$175,000. The college has an en- 
rollment this year of 203 students 
from 12 states and 4 foreign coun- 
tries—Canada, China, France, and 
Germany. 
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Packard Junior College. The 
Packard Junior College was 
founded in New York City in 1858 
as the Packard School. On Septem- 
ber 16 of this year, the Regents of 
the University of the State of New 
York officially recognized it as a 
junior college. The institution has 
been a pioneer in many phases of 
business education. It enrolled 
young women in business courses 
and placed them in commercial 
establishments on a parity with 
men. It was the first school in 
New York City to introduce the 
use of the typewriter. It gave very 
early recognition to the develop- 
ment of character and personal 
habits of students as well as to the 
development of skill. Its more re- 
cent emphasis on_ personality 
improvement has attracted wide 
attention. The main curricular em- 
phasis is on business administra- 
tion, accounting, salesmanship, and 
secretarial work. The trustees of 
Packard are: Paul S. Lomax, Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York 
University ; Mildred McAfee Hor- 
ton, former President of Wellesley 
College; Lynn Harold Hough, re- 
cently retired Dean of Frew Tech- 
nological Seminary; Berkeley D. 
Johnson, Assistant Vice-President, 
United States Trust Company; 
Louis A. Rice, President of Pack- 
ard Junior College. 











From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


A Goop friend recently remarked 
to the writer that from the Wash- 
ington Newsletter, the “Junior Col- 
lege World,” and the “Desk,” there 
appeared to be few critical prob- 
lems in junior colleges. Every- 
thing seemed to be just about right 
with all the institutions. “Surely,” 
he said, “there must be some de- 
fects in nearly all of our colleges 
and probably several in some of 
them. Would it not be well to give 
a little more attention to some of 
the shortcomings and failures? It 
might stimulate greater and more 
intelligent efforts for reasonable 
improvements.” 


Our friend’s comments were ac- 
cepted sincerely and discussed at 
some length to our mutual advan- 
tage. It is with this thought that 
the discussion is being projected 
for wider consideration at this 
time. 

It is true that defects in indivi- 
dual institutions are not publicized. 
The reason is obvious. It is the 
writer’s belief that a sound policy 
calls for a confidential discussion 
of such matters with the chief ad- 
ministrator of each institution. As 
a rule, the chief executive is fully 
aware of his problems, albeit there 
are some exceptions to this rule. 
General discussion, however, will 
usually bring forth the remark, “TI 
never thought of that. I’m glad 


you mentioned it. Who is doing 
a good job along that line, and 
where can we get some help?” 

Perhaps, if others have felt that 
optimism has been a somewhat 
dominant attitude, one reason may 
appear in the general policy of co- 
operating with junior colleges. 
Moreover, the writer makes full 
confession that he is by nature and 
conviction an incurable optimist; 
that he believes in the good sense 
and judgment of the common peo- 
ple; that in the long run, the masses 
of the people are more capable of 
ordering their own ways than any 
group is capable of ordering their 
ways for them; and that the vast 
majority of the people desire to do 
what is right even though judg- 
ments may vary as to what the 
right may be. 

Of course, optimism can be over- 
done. One could believe that the 
junior college is predestined to have 
its place in American education; 
that it will grow inevitably by the 
blind forces of evolutionary prog- 
ress—by a sort of Pollyanna up- 
ward and onward forever. Officially 
and personally, junior college peo- 
ple are quite realistic even in their 
optimism. They have tough prob- 
lems and plenty of them. They 
know this, but they also know that 
persistent, evenhanded attacks on 
these problems, with faith that they 
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can be solved, is the strategy of 
common sense. 


As one travels westward on the 
Denver and Rio Grande, his train 
is halted at a small coaling station 
called Helper. Inquiry regarding 
this interesting name brings out 
the fact that here booster engines 
are attached to help the big moguls 
pull the trains over Soldiers Sum- 
mit. With respect to special prob- 
lems in individual institutions, the 
Executive Secretary regards his 
position and services largely in the 
light of the booster engine at 
Helper, Utah—that of assisting the 
big moguls carry the freight over 
Soldiers Summit. 

While many special and indivi- 
dual problems are not the subjects 
of publicity or fanfare, it is clearly 
recognized that there are common 
issues in all colleges. The Research 
and Service Committees and the 
Director of Research of the Asso- 
ciation are working almost con- 
stantly on many of these common 
problems. They have been pub- 
licized through the Journal. Now 
an additional channel has been 
created whereby more extensive 
abstracts of research papers may 
become available to junior college 
people—the publication, on a quar- 
terly basis, of significant research 
papers. The first of these will be 
mailed during the fall quarter of 
this year. 

In both the common and indi- 
vidual problems, there is a strategy 
of emphasis as well as one of fac- 
tual recognition. Often the most 
unrealistic people are those with 
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little imagination. In teaching, 
for instance, the strongest talents 
of the student may be stressed. 
His progress, satisfaction, and en- 
couragement may be built around 
his points of strength. This strat- 
egy is more realistic than one of 
emphasizing his faults and weak- 
nesses. As help is extended, there- 
fore, individually and collectively, 
through the Association, the at- 
tempt is made to emphasize the 
elements of greatest strength in 
each institution. This might appear 
to some of the more factually 
minded as an effort to beg the ques- 
tion or to side-step the issues. 
Neither is being done. The issues 
are being met but with a practical 
sense of beginning where we are 
and with what we have and build- 
ing patiently and constructively on 
the elements of greatest promise. 


Looking over the junior college 
movement as a whole, as we have 
observed it, we readily admitted 
that the greatest weakness is in 
student personnel services. This 
is somewhat strange, too, because 
one of the basic functions in these 
institutions should be in this field 
of service. The weakness lies 
largely in the fact that so many 
programs are incomplete. The in- 
completeness occurs most frequent- 
ly in lack of effective follow-up 
work. There may be testing serv- 
ices, guidance and counseling pro- 
grams, and even placement, but the 
college that is doing an excellent 
job of following-up all of its stu- 
dents is rarely found. Many of 
them follow-up the students who 
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enter senior institutions, although 
there are also many that lack up- 
to-date data on what their transfer 
students are doing. We visited five 
junior colleges in a month’s time 
and found only one with anything 
like complete records of its transfer 
students. Even this institution 
knew little or nothing about what 
had happened to the students who 
did not continue their formal edu- 
cation. The dean of one of the 
colleges said, “We enroll a lot of 
students, and we lose a lot of them, 
but we couldn’t tell you why. We 
simply don’t know. We are going 
to set up regular machinery to keep 
track of every student.” 


How can a marksman know how 
well he is shooting if he never 
examines the score on the target? 
A friend of ours borrowed a neigh- 
bor’s rifle and went deer hunting. 
He simply assumed that the sights 
were properly set but did not go 
to the trouble of shooting at a tar- 
get to find out. His first morning 
in the forest gave him a chance at 
a prize buck. Three shots were 
fired before the buck disappeared 
in the underbrush. Then our friend 
selected a mark and tried out his 
rifle. Every shot averaged six feet 
above the target! <A thoroughly 
planned and executed follow-up 
service in every college might show 
similar results with some of the 
college’s shooting. 

Let us take another illustration. 
A good dairy farmer knows that a 
few poor animals in his herd can 
eat up the profits which might be 
made from the better ones. The 
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dairyman does not guess about the 
production of each animal. He 
does not feel that they are doing 
all right. He does not boast about 
a few that seem to be making ex- 
cellent records. He weighs the 
milk of each animal at every milk- 
ing and keeps a careful chart dur- 
ing the entire period of lactation. 
Moreover, he belongs to a dairy 
herd improvement association and 
cooperates in employing a man who 
makes an independent test of the 
quality of each animal’s milk each 
month. By putting together totals 
on quantity with quality tests and 
by checking these records against 
the number of pounds of feed each 
animal has consumed, he arrives at 
figures which show where the prof- 
itable and the unprofitable ani- 
mals are. Each animal worth keep- 
ing in the herd is then fed by 
weight the amount of grain and 
roughage she is entitled to have by 
reason of her production record. 
The boarders are eliminated. 


The illustration may be a bit 
homespun with respect to the fol- 
low-up services in college personnel 
work. There is, however, at least 
a striking similarity between the 
scientific methods of animal hus- 
bandry and scientific methods for 
checking the results of good teach- 
ing and other services junior col- 
leges are supposed to render. 
Where do the students go when 
they leave the college? What are 
they doing? How well are they 
getting along? What weaknesses 
do they suggest in the education 
and training they received? How 
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much are they making? How 
many promotions have they re- 
ceived? What kind of citizens are 
they? Are they happily married? 
Is the divorce rate among them 
lower or higher than that among 
citizens generally? What do their 
employers think about them and 
their education? Would they like 
further opportunities for additional 
education? 


To find the answers to these ques- 
tions and to keep exact records of 
each student who leaves the in- 
stitution would require time and 
money, but it would be well spent. 
In the long run, it might actually 
save the college money and time. 
It would at least assure the college 
regarding the effectiveness of its 
program—point out its weak spots 
and lead to progressive improve- 
ments. 


Our good friend, a junior college 
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administrator, expressed his appre- 
ciation over the discussion. He said 
he had a better understanding of 
basic policies by which the Associa- 
tion tries to do its work and urged 
that the essential features be set 
forth for wider consideration. Our 
friend’s attention was called to a 
series of significant articles on 
student personnel services by Wil- 
liam A. Black, J. Anthony Hum- 
phreys, and Charlotte D. Meinecke 
that appeared in the last volume 
of the Junior College Journal, to 
the proceedings of the Student Per- 
sonnel Committee at recent nation- 
al conventions, and to a score of 
studies that have been made since 
1940 on this subject. He agreed 
that the Association was really 
doing a good job and that probably 
he had been at some fault in not 
giving more attention to the ma- 
terials published in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal. 

















Notes on the Author. 


JEAN ELVINS 


CURTIS BISHOP, author of this month’s 
editorial, The Fledgling Takes Flight, is 
President of Averett College, Danville, Vir- 
ginia, and also President of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. It is particularly 
interesting to have his comment on the pres- 
ent status and the future of the junior college 
movement. 


HAROLD P. RODES, Assistant Professor 
of Engineering at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, has recently been appointed As- 
sistant Director of Relations with Schools. 
In this capacity he works closely with the 
junior colleges in their transfer programs in 
engineering. From this background of ex- 
perience and information, he has written a 
comprehensive report on Successful Transfer 
in Engineering experienced by the various 
colleges of engineering affiliated with the 
University of California. 


M. A. HILLMER, Special Instructor and 
Counselor at Southwest Texas State College, 
San Marcos, has contributed some recent 
figures on terminal curriculums and enroll- 
ments throughout the United States. His 
article, Terminal Curriculums Offered in Pub- 
lic Junior Colleges in The United States, is 
taken from his master’s thesis, completed 
at The University of Texas in June, 1949. 


WALTER J. BROOKING, former Dean of 
LeTourneau Technical Institute, Longview, 
Texas, and current Administrative Head of 
the Engineering Division, Special Projects 
Department, of the M. W. Kellogg Company, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, in his article, Ac- 
creditation of Vocational Technical College 
Courses, presents his thinking on the need 
for standards and for an adequate accredita- 
tion program for vocational technical courses 
in the junior colleges. 


SEBASTIAN V. MARTORANA presents a 
report on the Estes Park Conference in his 
article, General Education for International 
Understanding. Mr. Martorana is Assistant 
Professor of Education and Consultant for 
Junior Colleges in the School of Education at 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. Prior to moving the research and 


Journal office of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges to The University of Tex- 
as, Mr. Martorana served as Research As- 
sociate for the organization. 


EDWARD M. CURRY, Assistant Director 
of the Evanston Township Community Col- 
lege of Evanston, Illinois, reports the results 
of a study he made among the junior colleges 
of that state in his article, Sources and Ea- 
penditures of Student Activity Fees in the 
Community-Junior College of Illinois. On 
the basis of his findings, he also offers some 
pertinent recommendations for the handling 
of this budget item and school activity. 


RODNEY CLINE, Dean of the Northeast 
Junior College of Louisiana State University, 
Monroe, Louisiana, writes, from his own per- 
sonal experience and knowledge, of Junior 
Colleges of Louisiana and their status as a 
part of the State University. 


CLIFFORD E. BOSWELL presents some 
provocative information concerning the teach- 
ing of handicrafts in junior colleges in his 
article, What About Handicrafts in the Junior 
College. Mr. Boswell is Guidance Director 
and Crafts and Shop Instructor of the Arroyo 
Grande Union High School, Arroyo Grande, 
California. 


G. D. McGRATH, Director of Teacher 
Education, College of Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, has made a study of 
the various types of courses offered in in- 
troductory education. In his article, The 
Status and Importance of Introductory 
Courses in Education, he offers the findings 
of his study plus some recommendations for 
the improvement of these courses. 


VERNON D. PARROTT, former President 
of the Southwest Texas Junior College, 
Uvalde, Texas, is at the present time doing 
graduate work at The University of Texas. 
His major subject-matter field of study is 
social science, and he has applied his interest 
and background to the review of General 
Education in the Social Studies by Albert 
William Levi — the book review for the 
month. 
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Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI, General 
Education in the Social Studies, 
Washington: The American 
Council on Education, 1948. Pp. 
Xviii + 337. $3.50. 


Tue aspect of the Cooperative 
Study in General Education deal- 
ing with the social studies has at 
all times been considered within 
the area set forth in the definition 
of general education expressed by 
the overall Cooperative Study: 
“General education is that educa- 
tion which is suited to, and needed 
hy, youth for life in American so- 
ciety. It is the education that all 
persons ought to have within the 
limits of their capacity to receive 
it.””1 

Therefore, the aims of instruc- 
tion in the social studies in general 
education should be to assist the 
student in the acquisition of the 
knowledge, understandings, sensi- 
tivities, and attitudes that are 


1This is one of four volumes constituting the 
total report of the Cooperative Study in Gen- 
eral Education, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and The General Edu- 
cation Board. The other volumes are Cooper- 
ation in General Education, the final report 
of the Executive Committee of the Study and 
reviewed in Junior College Journal, March, 
1948; General Education in the Humanities, 
reviewed in Junior College Journal, April, 
1948; and Student Personnel Services in Gen- 
eral Education, reviewed in Junior College 
Journal, September, 1949. 


necessary to the perpetuation and 
improvement of what is best in 
American society and to the elimi- 
nation of that which tends to de- 
grade or destroy this society. 


In order to build such a curric- 


ulum, it is necessary to discover 


the extent of the gap that exists be- 
tween the student’s present status 
in the above traits and the status 
needed to make him a well adjusted 
member of such a society. It is 
possible to devise instruments that 
will be of assistance in this task. 


In the long run, the social needs 
of the individual and those of so- 
ciety coincide to a large degree. 
This condition justifies the efforts 
to improve the social studies pro- 
gram. 


Social scientists are morally re- 
sponsible to society to use the best 
scientific methods that are avail- 
able and applicable to their field 
of endeavor in order to determine 
what are the needs of American 
democratic society, and what 
knowledges, understandings, sen- 
sitivities, and attitudes on the part 
of individuals best contribute to 
the preservation and improvement 
of that society. At the same time 
it is to be kept in mind that the 
materials and conclusions of social 
science are value judgments and as 
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such are subject to intelligent sci- 
entific criticism. 


The outcomes desired of a so- 
cial studies curriculum in general 
education cannot be expected from 
a plecemeal presentation of the 
fractions of social science which 
characterizes so many current jun- 
ior college or lower division cur- 
riculums. These programs are 
divided into separate compart- 
ments, such as economics, sociol- 
ogy, history, political science, and 
the like. The objectives of a 
desirable social studies curriculum 
must be clearly formulated in the 
light of the needs of society and 
the individual, and the needed ma- 
terials chosen in accordance with 
these objectives. The curriculum 
should be structurally integrated 
according to some overall concep- 
tual scheme. In addition, one of 
the most effective devices of inte- 
gration is to be found in the meth- 
od of teaching. The study urgent- 
ly recommends that a course, such 
as the one suggested, be taught 
throughout by one teacher, prefer- 
ably one grounded in the philos- 
ophy and practice of general ed- 
ucation. 


The mind of the student is not a 
tabula rasa, but is charged with 
emotionally colored preferences 
and prejudices resulting from his 
past life experiences in and out of 
school. Therefore, the materials 
and methods of the curriculum 
must address themselves to his 
emotional as well as to his ra- 
tional perceptions. For this rea- 
son firsthand learning from con- 
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ditions in his own community 
when possible, use of fictional ma- 
terials such as novels, use of mo- 
tion pictures that dramatize and 
vivify social problems are recom- 
mended as forms of vicarious par- 
ticipation in the problems of oth- 
ers. 

Provision should be made for 
evaluating the progress of the stu- 
dents in four basic areas: “Infor- 
mation and interpretation, study 
skills, critical thinking, attitudes 
and interests.” 


The intelligent and sympathetic 
cooperation of the faculty (espe- 
cially the social science faculty) 
and the administration is neces- 
sary in framing, carrying out, and 
evalulating a social studies cur- 
riculum. 

Many problems will have to be 
met and solved: among them, that 
of the fractionalization of social 
science and the competition among 
its parts; the vested interests of 
teachers in their present depart- 
ments and their fear of displace- 
ment; the prejudices, preferences, 
inconsistent thinking, and ignor- 
ance of students; in some casés, a 
lack of understanding and cooper- 
ation on the part of administra- 
tors; and a dearth of teachers 
trained in the philosophy, objec- 
tives, and procedures of social 
studies in general education. — 

Mechanically, the book is divided 
into four parts. Part I deals with 
the general problem of social 
studies in general education. Part 
II treats of the undertaking of the 
problem by the Cooperative Study. 
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It deals primarily with the devel- 
opment of an instrument to can- 
vass student attitudes in the gen- 
eral field of social attitudes. This 
instrument is called the Inventory 
of Social Understanding. The as- 
sumptions and hypotheses underly- 
ing the instrument are set forth 
in detail as well as the develop- 
ment of the scoring. Part III 
describes an instrument developed 
to survey student beliefs about 
post-war reconstruction; it is en- 
titled “An Inventory of Beliefs 
about Postwar Reconstruction,” 
and is reproduced as Appendix A 
to the report. Space here prohib- 
its a description of these instru- 
ments but they merit the careful 
attention of anyone interested in 
canvassing student beliefs and at- 
titudes with a view to construct- 
ing a curriculum in social studies 
in general education. One will not 
always agree with the validity of 
the items, perhaps, and the keying 
in every instance, but they are def- 
initely stimulating to curriculum 
builders. Part IV presents a sug- 
gested program in Social Studies 
in General Education. It is de- 
signed as a two-year or four- 
semester course, organized around 
three major topics: The Organiza- 
tion of Social Living (semester 1), 
The Historical Development of 
Modern Society (semester 2), and 
The Institutions and Problems of 
the Modern World (semesters 3 
and 4). The following quotations 
from the report are of interest 
here in connection with the devel- 
opment of this suggested or “ideal” 
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curriculum. “In approaching our 
problem, there were certain temp- 
tations that we attempted to resist. 
The first of these was the tempta- 
tion to design the course accord- 
ing to the prejudices of specialists 
. . . . In the second place, we re- 
sisted the temptation to assert the 
special claims of any one of the so- 
cial sciences .... It (the course) 
attempted to present the social 
studies as instruments for the un- 
derstanding of the social world.” 
The course was thought of as com- 
ing primarily at the junior college 
level and as being required of all 
students. “It should require be- 
tween one-fourth and one-third of 
the student’s time for two years.” 
Novels and other fictional material 
are made primary reading for Part 
I and freely recommended in the 
supplementary reading of other 
parts. The last chapter of the re- 
port contains an interesting justi- 
fication of this innovation which 
is well worth attention. 


This suggested course is admit- 
tedly not based upon the evidence 
of the inventories described in 
Parts II and III. The thinking of 
the members of the study in this 
matter is expressed as follows: 
“Our course expresses a judgment 
of what, in general, the student 
ought to know .... What has been 
presented in Parts II and III forms 
a body of experimental evidence 
according to which the kind of 
ideal course that we have sug- 
gested ... may be adapted to any 
individual situation.” 


The inventories and the sug- 
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gested curriculum, around which 
everything in the report revolves, 
are presented as experimental ma- 
terial that will doubtless have to 
be adapted in whole or in part to 
meet the requirements of different 
situations; nevertheless, the report 
closes with this statement: “... We 
are definitely of the opinion that 
any adequate general education in 
the social studies involves (1) ob- 
jectives and assumptions somewhat 
like those by which we have been 
guided, (2) organization and con- 
tent along the lines which we have 
suggested, and (3) teaching meth- 
ods governed by some of the con- 
siderations by which we have been 
governed. I[t is our profound con- 
viction that with the construction 
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and adoption of a two-year inte- 
grated program lies the future of 
social studies in general education.” 


This reviewer would doubtless 
take issue with some of the atti- 
tudes manifested by this report, 
and point out that there is some 
obscurity of style and some over- 
lapping that would bear correction, 
but express as his opinion that the 
value of the material as a sug- 
gested approach and a stimulus to 
further cooperative work on the 
problems presented far outweigh 
any minor defects of presentation. 
It is a positive contribution to the 
literature of general education and 
as such merits careful examination. 


VERNON D. PARROTT 
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GERTRUDE LAWS, “Cooperation in 


Family Life Education,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, XXIV (May, 1949), 
272-276. 


Dr. Laws points out that recogni- 
tion of the importance of education 
for home and family life is more 
characteristic of some other social 
agencies than of schools. However, 
as the result of the participation of 
two delegates-at-large from the Pasa- 
dena City College and the Pasadena 
P. T. A. Council in a national con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., in May, 
1948, an investigation of home and 
family life in Pasadena was under- 
taken. 


A questionnaire was made up. It 
was revised by school personnel, the 
P. T. A. Council, and a committee of 
parents and teachers. It was then 
sent to parents and to junior college 
students. The first section of the 
questionnaire covered such matters as 
ages of children and parents, marital 
status of parents, and employment of 
parents. The second section was de- 
voted to such topics as causes of 
difficulty among adults in the family, 
ways children feel about parents’ 
activities related to the school, and 
matters on which children think par- 
ents are old-fashioned. 


Not all points considered in the 
questionnaire have been tabulated. A 
considerable investigation was made, 
however, of causes of difficulty in 
families. It was found that money 
and discipline of children were of 
greatest importance in the families 
questioned. Relatives, health, sex, al- 
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cohol, social life, and housekeeping 
are all topics which seemed to be of 
importance. Several tension creating 
items were found to be of sufficient 
importance to warrant careful con- 
sideration in the developing of cur- 
riculums at the various age levels. 


The junior college students seemed 
to place siblings and noise as major 
irritations regardless of other factors. 
Irritations due to disagreement within 
the family were placed in the follow- 
ing order: education, work, politics, 
religion, and social conduct with the 
last three about equal in importance. 


In all family groups the major 
source of anxiety was school achieve- 
ment, and the major source of satis- 
faction was the mother. 


The author points out the educa- 
tional implications of these findings. 
She also points out the importance 
of those questioned having a thorough 
orientation in the purposes of the 
survey. Both teachers and parents 
need to be clear as to the reasons 
for such a project. 


Amy M. GILBERT, “In-Service Edu- 


cation of the College Faculty,” 
The Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, XX (April, 1949), 192-197, 
226. 


The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education has recommended 
effective in-service training to meet 
present and future needs for ade- 
quately prepared teaching personnel. 
This article describes the demonstra- 
tion of such a plan by the Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York, 


As a result of the speedy organ- 
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ization, in 1946, of Sampson College, 
Mohawk College, and Champlain Col- 
lege, a large problem developed in 
the recruitment of a faculty compe- 
tent to teach efficiently at the estab- 
lished college level. All possible 
sources were canvassed. The result 
was an exceedingly heterogeneous 
faculty both as to training and experi- 
ence. In-service training was the 
key to molding an efficient and co- 
operative group. 

The first step was the employment 
of well-qualified persons as depart- 
ment heads. Then, in a summer meet- 
ing, the department heads were 
briefed as to the objectives of the 
organization in general and as to each 
individual’s duties in particular. Each 
department head then planned 
courses, chose textbooks and library 
books, and ordered laboratory and 
other equipment. A syllabus and as- 
signment sheets were prepared, mark- 
ing principles were outlined, and cri- 
teria for otherwise determining the 
quality of instruction were developed. 


Early the president developed, 
through conference with other admin- 
istrative officers, a blueprint of per- 
sonnel relationships. Bulletins went 
to each faculty member clarifying 
policy, and defining organization and 
duties. Forums for faculty discussions 
were organized. A speech consultant 
was employed to aid teachers in pres- 
entation methods. All members of 
the faculty were expected to assist 
in advisement and counseling duties. 
The faculty was also soon drawn into 
indirect participation in policy mak- 
ing through the Academic Council 
made up of department heads. 


With regard to actual classroom 
performance, the general plan in- 
cluded the following procedures: 


1. Individual conferences with in- 
structors 

2. Informal group conferences 

3. Demonstrations of marking papers 
and study of marking practices on 
all campuses 

4. Encouragement of intervisitation 
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5. Actual presentation of lesson ma- 
terial before presenting it to stu- 
dents 

6. Training in phrasing of examina- 
tion questions 

7. Encouragement of self-evaluation 

Special Departmental Procedures 

1. The English department laid 
great stress upon proper grading of 
themes. Conferences, re-reading of 
marked papers, and mimeographing 
of sample themes as written by stu- 
dents for comparison of marking 
methods of different teachers were 
employed at various times. 

2. In the engineering department, 
teachers with different backgrounds 
had different ideas as to how ma- 
terial should be taught. Among sev- 
eral schemes for overcoming this diffi- 
culty was one in which a group of 
teachers was asked to work through 
the drawings and keep running rec- 
ords of step-by-step procedures and 
difficulties. 

3. Since all equipment was bought 
new, the chemistry department was 
able to start out with semi-micro 
equipment. The procedure used was 
to train certain teachers in its use 
and then to use them for training 
others. A manual for semi-micro 
methods was prepared and published 
by one member of the staff. 

4. In history and political science, 
the department head wrote orienta- 
tion brochures for both faculty and 
students. Elastic syllabi were used 
as guides. Group conferences resulted 
in modification of the curriculum and 
in common drafting of quiz questions. 
A broad coverage of literature in the 
field was instituted and one period 
per week was devoted to an assembly 
to hear speeches by actual office 
holders. 

Most of the other departments 
modified the usual techniques of in- 
struction as a result of the in-service 
program. 

Early accreditation of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges is pointed to as evi- 
dence of the success of the program. 
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It is argued also that this experiment 
has pointed the way to the adapta- 
tion of industrial organizational tech- 
niques to educational purposes. The 
author cautions, however, that this 
sort of thing cannot be done ade- 
quately without proper budgetary pro- 
vision. 


JULIAN L. WOODWARD, “‘The Use of 
Public Opinion and Market Re- 
search Techniques in Educa- 
tion,” The Educational Record, 
XXX (April, 1949), 186-196. 


The author points out that while 
public opinion polls are not always 
100 per cent accurate, there are a 
number of practical situations—in 
education as well as in business—in 
which even 80 percent accuracy is far 
better than no information at all. 


Market research is described as con- 
sisting of two things: sampling and 
the art of interviewing. Sampling in- 
volves, for example, the problem of 
constructing an accurate picture of 
opinion in the United States on an 
issue by questioning around 3,000 
people. It is possible to get 85 to 95 
percent accuracy by use of proper 
sampling techniques. These techniques 
have been developed. 


The biggest problem lies in getting 
truthful and accurate answers from the 
people interviewed. This problem is 
elaborated in the article. 


Woodward advances four areas in 
which the technique of polling might 
be used profitably in education: 


1. Studies of the educational market. 
It is possible to study such matters 
as the number of students who wish 
to enter a particular college, the 
effect of tuition costs on future 
college plans, the effect of pub- 
licity upon demand for the services 
supplied by a college, and the 
need for further curricular offer- 
ings. 


2. Research on the product. Few col- 
leges have collected evidence as 
to the impact of their influence 
upon their students—what ways 
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the college contributes to the stu- 
dent’s welfare, and how such con- 
tributions can be increased. Careful 
public opinion survey techniques 
can supply many of the answers 
to such problems. 

3. Institutional public relations. What 
do citizens know about the schools? 
What do they think of them? Is 
there any demand for vocational 
education or for adult education? 
What do parents think of pro- 
cedures in a private school? All 
such questions are important and 
should be answered. 

4. Measuring potential public support 
for educational programs. In the 
projecting of educational programs, 
it is important to measure the pub- 
lic’s knowledge of the needs of the 
schools and its willingness to sup- 
port such programs. 

Lastly, the author suggests possible 


ways of conducting public opinion 
research. It is his opinion that local 
research can be conducted by properly 
trained members of the educational 
system’s staff. Commercial agencies 
conduct low profit research for agen- 
cies interested in good citizenship. 
Furthermore, local governments can 
set up their own research agencies 
as has the State of Washington. 


DEAN NEWHOUSE and FRANKLIN 


KILPATRICK, “Polling Student 
Opinion by Telephone,” Journal 
of Higher Education, XX (April, 
1949), 206-208. 


Friction between faculty and stu- 
dents, failure of students to use facili- 
ties made available to them, protests 
by students against policy changes 
made by the administrative officials 
all may often be avoided if a means 
is found to canvass student opinion. 

Evidence exists in market research 
publications that a properly conducted 
survey of a small but representative 
sample of students would yield use- 
fully reliable results. The authors 
report on investigations of the effi- 
ciency of conducting such a poll by 
telephone. 

A series of five polls was conducted 
at the University of Washington dur- 
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ing the spring semester of 1946. 
Samples of 130 to 300 students were 
selected by various random sampling 
techniques. The composition of each 
sample was compared with the regis- 
trar’s report on the composition of 
the entire student body. No signifi- 
cant statistical differences were found 
as to age, sex, class, college, veteran 
or non-veteran status, Greek or in- 
dependent. To study the effect of 
the use of the telephone as compared 
to personal contact, a personal in- 
terview poll was conducted concur- 
rently with the telephone poll. A 
statistically significant difference in 
the two methods was found in only 
one of the eleven questions. 

It was concluded that the technique 
of telephone polling is worth consider- 
ing. One of the polls was carried 
through completely in less than 24 
hours by one trained individual with 
6 hours of secretarial help and 15 hours 
work done by ten interviewers. Two 
other polls were completed in less 
than 72 hours each. The advantage 
of getting crucial information quickly 
was demonstrated clearly in several 
of the polls used. Once the work 
became known on the campus, re- 
quests for polls came from faculty 
and students at the rate of six or 
eight each week. 


EDWIN B. CROMWELL, “Junior Col- 


lege Built at Low Cost. . . ” 
Nation’s Schools, XLIV (April, 
1949), 37-39. 


Mr. Cromwell describes the con- 
struction of a new plant at Little 
Rock Junior College for which his 
firm did the architectural work. The 
program of development is described 
with particular reference to two class- 
room buildings recently completed. 
The cost was $9,440 per classroom 
or $6.30 per square foot. This 
amount is exclusive of landscaping, 
site improvements, equipment and 
architects’ fees but includes plumb- 
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ing, electrical wiring and fixtures, and 
heating. This low cost is attributed 
to several factors, among them being 
a simplified reinforced concrete sys- 
tem, a modular design, and simplifica- 
tion of interior and exterior finishes. 

A major feature is the “entry” 
system. Each building has three en- 
trance stair halls around which are 
grouped four classrooms, an office 
for each two classrooms, and boys’, 
girls’, and teachers’ rest rooms. Each 
entry has its own heating system and 
entries are connected by covered walk- 
ways. Comparison with typical build- 
ings shows that elimination of cor- 
ridors reduces the finished area of 
the building by about 20 per cent. 
This also eliminates much expensive 
finishing material such as terrazzo 
floors and tile wainscots. 

Control of light and ventilation by 
careful window placement and details 
of construction and equipment are 
set forth in the article. 
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AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


A Bureau of Placement 
which limits its work to the 
university and college field. 
It is affiliated with the 
Fisk Teachers Agency of 
Chicago, whose work covers 
all the educational fields. 
Both organizations assist 
in the appointment of ad- 
ministrators as well as of 
teachers. 


Our service is nation wide 
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